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A LIFE IN PEACE 
Andrew Rigby 


Wilfred Wellock (1879-1972) described his life 
as ‘a perpetual series of experiments in the art 
of living’. Raised in the radical nonconformist 
environment of a Lancashire working class 
family, Wellock was imprisoned as a 
conscientious objector in the 1st World War. 
He spent the inter-war years as an activist and 
organiser with the socialist No More War 
Movement and as a Member of Parliament. 
During the 2nd World War he devoted his 
energies to the promotion of pacifist 
communities and agricultural colonies, 
advocating what he called an ‘integral 
pacifism’. Whereas he had once believed wars 
would cease when people refused to fight, he 
became convinced of the need for ‘politics of 
creative living’. 


Strongly influenced by Gandhi’s approach to 
social revolution, Wellock explored the 
implications of a nonviolent lifestyle — 
advocating decentralisation, self-reliance, 
smallness of scale, the limitation of material 
wants, cooperative modes of production and 
consumption, and a harmonious relationship 
with Nature as the foundation for a peaceful 
economics of permanence — long before such 
ideas began to filter into the mainstream. As 
such, Wellock belongs to that tradition of 
people who have always been ‘out-of-step’ with 
their times, because they possess a vision of 
how life might be and the courage to work for 
change by example. 


This book traces the development of Wellock’s 
ideas through his involvement with such 
moyements as the No Conscription Fellowship, 
the No More War Movement, the War Resisters 
International, the Peace Pledge Union, and 
Demintry (the forerunner of the contemporary 
Industrial Common Ownership Movement). It 
presents a fascinating insight into the history of 
the British peace movement in the twentieth 
century, whilst also exploring a body of ideas 
about the true basis for a nonviolent society 
that has a continuing relevance to the 
present day. 
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Preface 


I first came across the name of Wilfred Wellock in the early 1970s 
whilst I was doing research on communes and _ alternative 
lifestyles in Britain. A friend told me I ought to go and visit an old 
man who lived near Preston somewhere and who was ‘into 
communes and things like that’, and who could tell me something 
of the pacifist communities of the 1940s. I never made the effort to 
follow up this suggestion, but I did come across a number of 
pamphlets and articles by Wilfred Wellock that seemed to be 
dealing with the same concerns as the ‘alternative society’ 
movement of the 1970s, albeit in a different kind of language. 
There was the same concern with creating a nonviolent social 
order by means of establishing alternative institutions, the same 
emphasis upon the need to change things from the grass-roots 
upwards in an organic evolutionary fashion, the same stress on the 
indivisibility of personal change and social transformation, the 
same emphasis upon the significance of exemplary action and the 
bearing of witness in one’s everyday life to an alternative set of 
values to those that informed the materialistic civilization of the 
industrialised world. 

So, Wilfred Wellock became a ‘name from the past’ that was 
known to me, an interesting historical footnote and little more 
than that. Then in 1981, on my first visit to India, I was staying at 
the ashram of Vinoba Bhave at Paunar where I came across a copy 
of New Horizons by Wilfred Wellock. I had never realised that he 
was known in Gandhian circles in India and my mild interest in 
the man was rekindled as I read through the book. By 1981, of 
course, the nuclear disarmament campaign in Europe was in the 
middle of its massive resurgence. I] had been in on the tail-end of 
the previous peak of anti-nuclear activity in the 1960s and, like 
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others of my generation, had been surprised by the mass social 
movement that grew up around the issues of Cruise, Trident and 
the other weapons of mass destruction in the early 1980s. Whilst I 
participated in this new movement, helped organise the local 
nuclear disarmament group, went on local and national demon- 
strations, addressed meetings and the like, I began to have a vague 
feeling of deja vu. What had happened to the lessons of the 1960s? 
The limitations of ‘one-off demonstrations (‘Beyond Counting 
Arses’ as one Solidarity pamphlet had expressed it!), the need to 
widen the analysis beyond a concern with foreign policy issues 
and nuclear weapons, the need to examine the whole socio- 
economic and political structure that gave rise to the nuclear states 
and the arms race, the need to draw the links between our own 
sense of powerlessness in everyday matters and the burgeoning 
power of the state and the whole military industrial complex, and, 
perhaps most important of all, the need to balance the struggle 
against nuclear weapons with the positive task of articulating a 
vision of a nonviolent, non-exploitative social order and seeking 
to embody that vision in our forms of organising and working for 
change. 

These vaguely felt concerns were brought into sharper relief by 
my work within the School of Peace Studies at the University of 
Bradford. During the early 1980s the School became a major 
source of information for the new movement, and much of the 
research at the School became focused on the nature of the new 
generation of nuclear weapons and the changes in strategic 
thinking that had accompanied their development. Whilst not 
disputing the crucial importance of so much of this work, it did 
reinforce my concern that in concentrating so exclusively upon 
the immediate threat of nuclear weapons, we were in danger of 
losing touch with the more positive, utopian aspect of peace 
thinking. It began to seem like a self-indulgent luxury to ask 
questions such as “What would a nonviolent society look like?’ 
‘What would it require to create a world without war?’ It seemed to 
me that unless we made the time to reflect upon such questions, we 
were in danger of becoming mere technocrats of the nuclear 
disarmament campaign, unrivalled in our expertise and knowledge 
about what we were struggling against but rather at a loss when it 
came to thinking about what we were struggling for. 

This, then, is the reason for my exploration of the life and ideas 
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of Wilfred Wellock. Described by Martin Ceadel as ‘the most 
remarkable Christian socialist pacifist of the inter-war period”, I 
believe that Wellock still has something to say to peace activists of 
the present generation about the need to create positive alternatives 
to our existing violent structures, in addition to campaigning 
against the worst abuses of such structures. 


Chapter One 
The Early Years 


Wilfred Wellock was born on January 2nd 1879 in Nelson, 
Lancashire, the eldest of a family of four. Nelson at that time was 
still growing rapidly as a centre for cotton weaving. His father, 
John, worked in one of the cotton mills as a skilled operative. His 
mother, Thirza, had migrated to Nelson with her brother in 1872 
from Norfolk in search of work. 

Like many of the working class of the industrial mill towns of 
Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, Wellock’s father was 
a member of the non-conformist Independent Methodist denom- 
ination. Indeed, much of Wellock’s character and the pattern of 
his later life can be traced to the influence of his early upbringing 
within the non-conformist tradition, one which emphasised the 
values of hard and disciplined work, self-improvement, sobriety 
and frugality. His father was secretary of their church and also sat 
on the management board of the local denominational school, 
despite working over sixty hours a week in the mill. He neither 
smoked nor drank alcohol and, according to Wellock, never 
wasted a penny and ‘every minute of time (was) put to the best 
use. Such were the demands of a virtuous life. The value of such a 
methodically disciplined life and the importance of personal 
service to others was readily absorbed by the young Wellock. He 
learnt how to use his time to the best advantage rather than to 
fritter it away. Thus, at an early age he was taught how to knit by 
his mother; before long he had knitted four-foot long maroon 
scarves for each of his six cousins. He also received training in the 
‘art of neighbourliness’ when, at the age of 8, he was encouraged by 
his mother to spend an hour a week running errands for elderly 
neighbours.2 At the same time the non-conformist stress on 
spiritual egalitarianism (which could spread over to a belief in 
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temporal equality) also made its mark on the young boy. In later 
life he recalled overhearing a conversation amongst some 
neighbours as to whether they should doff their caps when they 
met their employer in the street. 


My father stated emphatically that he would not bow to riches since 
riches should not be made the measure of man’s worth and dignity. 
Those words stuck to me like glue. They had much influence on my 
future.3 


It has been remarked upon by numerous commentators that 
there was an affinity between the non-conformist stress on the 
importance of a sober and industrious life and the work discipline 
required by the factory system of production. As E.P. Thompson 
commented, ‘Not only “the sack” but also the flames of hell might 
be the consequence of indiscipline at work. Therefore, it is 
perhaps not too suprising that the young Wellock seemed to accept 
with equanimity the fact that he should start factory work at the 
ape of ten, As he remarked in his autobiography, ‘at ten years of 
ape my life bezan to be very full.> He began to work in a local mill 
as a ‘half-limer’, earning three shillings a week for twenty-eight 
years. He started at 6.00 in the morning and worked through until 
12.30 with a half-hour break for breakfast at 8.00. After his lunch 
break he went to school for three hours. He was then ready for 
vigorous exercise! He enjoyed cricket, ‘but alas my cricketing 
career started and ended in boyhood.’ By the age of ten he was 
also taking weekly piano lessons and attending evening classes. In 
addition he had become interested in oratory and began to take 
private shorthand lessons so that he could keep a record of the best 
speeches. At the age of twelve he was awarded a certificate for 
achieving the speed of one hundred words a minute. A year 
previously, at the age of eleven, he had followed the footsteps of his 
father when he took charge of the distribution of the monthly 
denominational magazine. 

As he entered his teens the church increasingly became the 
focus of his life, ‘the chief source of my entertainment, of my 
inspirations and creative activities.” He became a Sunday School 
teacher at the Salem Independent Methodist Church at the age of 
fifteen, and was later appointed President of a Christian 
Endeavour Society which aimed to train young people in the art of 
self-expression in thought, word and deed. At the age of eighteen 
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he was invited to train as an Independent Methodist minister, and 
by the end of his teens he was preaching on nearly every Sunday in 
the year. 


So what with my work at the factory, my studies at the Technical 
School, and preaching, teaching and many other incidental duties, 
my life was so hemmed in that I had scarcely'a moment for myself. 
Yet I revelled in it. And of course it was all voluntary work for which 
I received no financial recompense whatever. I did not want any. In 
fact, the thought never occurred to me. My work brought its own 
rewards. In helping to build up and fortify the minds of others, I 
built up and fortified my own, and in the process enriched my life 
with innumerable social relationships and abiding friendships. It 
was a hard life, but a buoyant spirit insured my physical 
health.® 


Wellock was to continue with this level of activity and public 
involvement until the closing years of his life. As an elderly man 
he professed that work was the fulcrum about which his life had 
turned, defining work as ‘a process of self-realisation through self- 
outpouring for worthwhile ends. He was convinced that in 
creative work people also created themselves, that more than 
anything else it was upon the nature and quality of our work that 
our character and our integrity as human beings depended. Thus, 
a common theme that spanned more than half a century of his 
writing was that the industrial revolution and the inauguration of 
the machine age had wrought not only profound changes in the 
nature of work, but also a consequent decline of human 
responsibility and a general lowering of human dignity. The 
creativity and independence of the craftworker had been des- 
troyed. Workers were transformed into mere appendages of 
machines, deprived of their sense of self-esteem and human 
worth, and so fell victim to the materialistic values of getting and 
spending upon which capitalism depended in its insatiable thirst 
for profit. In terms reminiscent of William Morris he contrasted 
the well-integrated village and guild life of the pre-industrial era 
with the bleak soul-less industrial towns whose inhabitants led 
fragmented, barren existences devoid of any vestige of social or 
spiritual significance, expecting to satisfy all their needs by means 
of money and prey to the dictates of fashion and the mass 
media. 

Wellock was sufficient a realist to acknowledge that a return toa 
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pre-industrial age, however idealised, was neither realistic nor 
desirable. He was, however, moved by the stories he heard as a 
young boy of the independent life led by the weavers and 
craftworkers of an earlier generation, and of the misery and 
suffering that they endured ‘in that transition from craftmanship 
to mechanical servitude.’!° Moreover, he caught a glimpse of how 
such an age might have looked on his occasional visits to his 
grandfather, a village blacksmith in Norfolk: 


Something of his soul was in nearly every home in the village. In his 
spare time he cultivated a large garden, also a field in which he 
rotated various crops, and so provided the bulk of the family’s food. 
He instituted the family orchestra, which each child as it grew up 
was asked to join, also to choose its instrument; and then, with the 
aid of the entire family, to make it .. . All this activity was culture of 
the order which endures.!! 


This was the kind of creative self-expression and sense of 
community that Wellock also witnessed in the life and activities of 
his non-conformist church wherein workers ‘found scope for self- 
expression and the culture of their creative powers’: 


They became Sunday School teachers, ‘local’ preachers, members 
and chairmen of various committees, organisers of choirs, glee 
unions, orchestras, dramatic and debating societies ... These 
activities developed the minds and broadened the outlook of a very 
considerable percentage of the more thoughtful young manhood of 
that era... 


It was out of such a milieu that many of the leaders of the labour 
and socialist movement of the late Victorian era emerged, and in 
depicting this generation Wellock was also describing the life he 
led himself in the 1890s. 

In his later years Wellock was to extol the virtues of ‘small is 
beautiful’ long before it became a popular, even fashionable, 
standpoint. He advocated the plain and simple life at the 
individual level, agricultural and industrial self-sufficiency at the 
national level, and the organisation of social, political and 
economic life on the basis of the small community — the size of 
the communities to be determined ‘by the need of enabling all its 
members to embrace the entire community in their imaginations 
... to feel their unity with it and share the responsibility for its 
welfare. The seeds of such a viewcame from many sources, but 
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in the development of his love of nature, his feeling for the land 
and his emphasis on the importance of agriculture, Wellock 
attributed a particular significance to the long walks he took with 
his father on Saturday afternoons over the hills and moors above 
Nelson. 


These walks revealed my father at his best, for he revealed to me the 
secrets and the beauties of nature... Those lonely, glorious moors 
fascinated me, moved me as nothing else had ever done. I there felt 
the deeper meaning of freedom. The memory of those boyhood 
expeditions I still count as one of my most treasured possessions. 
They gave to my life a mellow, contemplative quality which helped 
me to acquire and maintain a steady, balanced mind.'4 


The picture that emerges of Wellock as he grew up is of a serious 
young man, bent on educational self-improvement and with a 
highly developed social and moral conscience. No one of such a 
disposition, growing up in a northern industrial town in the late 
nineteenth century, could remain untouched by the injustices of 
the capitalist system and the incipient conflict between capital and 
labour. Wellock was born in the same year as Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty was published, and the first two decades of his 
life were truly days of hope for the young socialist movement. It 
was a period when socialism was much more a crusade for a new 
way of life than a party political struggle for the capture of state 
power. There was a feeling at this time that social structural 
change was indivisible from personal change, that a nonviolent 
‘revolution by consent’ was possible once sufficient numbers of 
people had developed the necessary consciousness. 

In this emphasis on the importance of achieving socialism 
through ‘making socialists’, there was an essential continuity 
between the kind of puritan morality under which people like 
Wellock had been raised and the revolutionary virtues required of 
those who would herald in the new age. It was accepted that 
socialists had a special responsibility to practise and demonstrate 
in their personal and public life the qualities of character that 
would be displayed ultimately by all the citizens of the coming 
socialist society. Thus, Tom Mann was demanding in 1894 
‘something more than good machinery’: 


I desire to see every person fired with a holy enthusiasm to put a stop 
to wrong doing. Before this is possible individuals must submit 
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themselves to much and severe discipline. The baser sides of our 
nature must be beaten down that the higher and nobler side may 
develop.5 


As someone who was to develop into an advocate of the ‘simple 
life’, Wellock was to admit in later years that ‘the austerity of my 
puritan upbringing made the very thought of “abundant life”seem 
almost sacriligious.” In this he shared common ground with 
many of his contemporaries, for whom socialism was virtually a 
religious movement for a more excellent and creative way of living 
rather than a narrow search for the improvement of the material 
conditions of the working class. It was Keir Hardie who argued, in 
1896, that the transfer of land and capital into public ownership 
was a ‘mere incident in the crusade””, a single component in the 
hoped-for transformation of culture and society. Keir Hardie was 
one of the socialist orators who Wellock went to listen to in his 
youth, recalling that there was hardly a dry eye in the audience at 
the end of ‘a most moving homily on the dignity of labour and of 
the working man and his rights.8 It was also Hardie who 
proclaimed that ‘It is a degradation of the socialist movement to 
drag it down to the level of a mere struggle between two contending 
factions’; socialism was a struggle for the elevation of the whole 
community, not just one segment of it. Such a message would have 
exerted a particular appeal to the religiously minded Wellock who 
saw the basic evil of capitalism as a moral or spiritual one, shared 
by capitalists and workers alike. 

It is clear that there was a strong revivalist fervour about much 
of the socialist propagandising in the 1880s and 1890s, one which 
was nourished particularly by the non-conformist vision of a 
commonwealth informed by Christian beliefs and principles. It 
was a crusade which was also inspired by the writings of people 
such as Morris, Carlyle, Ruskin, Carpenter, Kropotkin and 
Blatchford. Their publications were read and discussed in clubs, 
meeting rooms, debating societies, “extension classes’ and mutual 
improvement groups throughout the country — there was even 
one non-conformist minister who began preaching the ‘gospel of 
Kropotkin’ in his services.2° Thus, Wellock was to recall that by the 
age of eighteen, 


discussions among Sunday School teachers, Church workers and 
lay preachers had led me to a study of the works of Ruskin, Tolstoy, 
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Carlyle, Kropotkin, Thoreau, Emerson, Wordsworth, etc., all of 
whom influenced me profoundly, especially Ruskin and Tolstoy... 
Books like William Morris’ “News from Nowhere” stimulated the 
minds and freed the spirits of thousands of workers from the bonds 
of a soul-destroying industrialism.?! 


Common to all these writers was an interest in exploring the 
inter-connections between the transformation of personal life and 
wider radical social change. Thus, Carlyle in Past and Present 
recreated a somewhat mythical picture of medieval Britain, an 
organic society animated by a spirit of charity and personal 
loyalty, which he contrasted with an industrial society where the 
cash nexus was the sole relationship between people. In so doing 
he developed a powerful indictment of the ethos of competitive 
individualism informed by a vision of an alternative moral order. 
In similar vein Ruskin envisaged a quasi-feudal order charac- 
terised by the values of loyalty and cooperation, and in works such 
as Unto This Last raised fundamental moral questions about 
political economy. This book exerted a particularly profound 
influence on Wellock, transforming economics ‘from a system of 
social exploitation for private monetary gain into a system of 
social ethics’.?? 


When John Ruskin wrote “There is no Wealth but Life — Life, 
including all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration” and 
added; “That country is richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings; that man is richest who, 
having perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, has also 
the widest influence, both personal, and by means of his possessions, 
over the lives of others,” he was expounding the economics of a 
philosophy, a religion, in which economics and ethics are two 
aspects of the same Truth. The embodiment of this Truth in 
everyday industrial life should be the supreme duty of every 
employer and every labourer in whatever capacity.” 


Morris’ News From Nowhere was perhaps the fullest expression 
of that ‘social romanticism’ which permeated the work of Carlyle 
and Ruskin. Morris portrayed a socialist community existing in 
harmony — a decentralised society of largely self-governing 
communities wherein the dignity and creativity of human labour 
had been renewed through a reduction of large-scale industry and 
the reintegration of rural and urban production. In such a society 
all work*became a form of art. What is an artist’, Morris asked, ‘but 
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a worker who is determined that ... his work should be 
excellent?’* Wellock was to use an almost identical phrase when 
he wrote ‘the artist ... is not a special kind of person, but every 
man should be a special kind of artist. To make a useful thing 
excellently is to be an artist.’ 

For Morris the principle task of the propagandist was the 
‘making of socialists.’ For him the progress of the movement was to 
be judged in terms of the capacity of socialists to exemplify in their 
daily lives those values and practices which would characterise the 
hoped-for society of the future. As such he was dismissive of 
parliamentary action to promote socialism. Parliament, for him, 
stood for sharp practice, intrigue and broken promises. In this, of 
course, he shared common ground with those other mentors of 
Wellock: Kropotkin and Tolstoy. At the root of Kropotkin’s 
teachings were the ideas of mutual aid, human solidarity, 
individual liberty through free cooperation; but perhaps more 
than his ideas it was his character and the moral force of his 
personality that exerted an influence over the young of Wellock’s 
generation. Romain Rolland maintained that Kropotkin lived 
what Tolstoy only advocated,?° exemplifying in his own life the 
high moral idealism required of those who would live in a state- 
less society. 

The key feature of Tolstoy’s doctrine, as developed in such 
essays as The Kingdom of God is Within You (1893), was that of 
‘non-resistance’ in accordance with his reading of the Sermon on 
the Mount. For Tolstoy the greatest weapon at hand for the trans- 
formation of the social order was the refusal of individuals to 
cooperate with the state and obey its immoral demands. For 
Tolstoyans it was better to be a good neighbour than a good citizen. 
One had a duty to obey a higher moral law than that of the state, 
and should seek to live a life as close to this moral law as possible: 
the purpose of life was to exemplify goodness and to abstain from 
participating in any form of violence. Although Tolstoy objected to 
being called a Tolstoyan, his political, social and religious ideas 
achieved widespread popularity during the last twenty years of his 
life — particularly in England. Thus, in May 1894 John Coleman 
Kenworthy established the Brotherhood Church in Croydon and 
in 1896 a group from the church established a Tolstoyan 
community at Purleigh.2’ A year later a related experiment was 
launched in Leeds with the establishment of the Brotherhood 
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Workshop. In 1898 the Whiteway Colony was formed on 
Tolstoyan lines in Gloucestershire, whilst early in the following 
year an offshoot of the Leeds community was founded at 
Blackburn, not too distant from Wellock’s home town of Nelson. 
Tom Ferris, one of the members of the Blackburn community 
explained how, recognising no authority beyond the dictates of 
their own conscience, they were determined to live their lives 
according to the teachings of Jesus as epitomised in the Sermon on 
the Mount. They came to believe, 


that love is the denial of force, even of resistance to evil by any force 
or compulsion; that truth involves perfect openness and sincerity in 
all our dealings; and that spiritual life is only co-existent with entire 
purity; that these principles when carried out will bring about peace 
on earth and good will and brotherly love to mankind.® 


In their resistance to any compromise between their conception 
of the ways of God and the ways of the world the members of such 
Tolstoyan communities were true sectarians. As such they provide 
one of the keys to understanding Wellock and his life. Radicals of 
this type, in both the religious and secular field, differ from others 
not so much in the content of their beliefs and values as in their 
moral rectitude, the seriousness with which they treat values to 
which mere ‘lip-service’ is paid by the majority of their con- 
temporaries. In other words, what is radical is their militant 
acceptance of the sovereignty of certain commonly acknowledged 
moral principles and their rejection of any duality between 
professed belief and actual practice. They are characterised by a 
special sensitivity to any discrepancy between avowed principle 
and the ‘taken-for-granted hypocrisy’ of everyday practice that 
contravenes such moral imperatives as loving one’s neighbour 
and treating others as you would have them treat you. Often such 
an uncompromising ‘sectarian’ attitude towards the ways of the 
world has led to the formation of communities of ‘true believers’ 
seeking to lead lives of ethical purity apart from the sins, 
temptations and demands of the profane world. Such a path was 
one which Wellock himself considered at various points in his life, 
particularly during the Second World War. However, his struggle 
to reconcile his conception of Christian truth and the demands of 
everyday living began very early. Thus, at the age of twelve he had 
an argument with a Sunday School teacher who attempted to 
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justify the conduct of a prominent local Christian who had madea 
handsome profit from some dubious land transactions. Later, as a 
lay preacher, he was called before the church elders after he had 
preached a sermon against gambling on the raw cotton market 
when there were cotton manufacturers in the congregation. Like 
the Tolstoyans he was seeking a pattern of living consistent with 
the teachings of Christ: 


...my position in the church as a preacher and teacher of Christian 
truth demanded that I relate that truth to industrial relationships 
and conditions generally, including wages in relation to profits and 
the worker’s right to responsibility. I battled with that problem for 
many years, and my efforts to solve it were the beginning of a never 
ending search for Truth, which at root is the search for the Good 
Life.?9 


According to Wellock’s own account, his struggle to find a right 
way to live was a lonely and difficult one: ‘I was a lone soul with no 
one to turn to for guidance, as none of even my closer friends 
appeared to be troubled with my perplexities.3° Although he 
perhaps felt isolated in Nelson, others of his generation were 
struggling with exactly the same kind of dilemma. For some it was 
resolved by throwing themselves into the socialist movement. 
Thus, D.B. Foster of Leeds recalled how a new world and a newlife 
was revealed to him when he joined the LL.P. (Independent 
Labour Party) in 1894: 


The vision of cooperative production and ownership of the means 
of life came to me as the dawning of the morning. Here I saw the way 
to that Kingdom of God on earth for which I had prayed and 
worked so long. My joy was beyond words, because the revelation of 
life which I had seen in Jesus of Nazareth became clearer and more 
real to me everyday.?! 


For Wellock, as for Foster, it was the study of the life and sayings 
of Jesus that helped him through the ‘dark night’ into the clarity of 
the dawn. There was also the same sense of having undergone a 
profound conversion experience. 


I drew from the Christian Gospels all the sayings of Jesus in order to 
see if they made a pattern that could be followed as a guide to living. 
What in fact I did find in the end was the essence of a philosophy 
embedded in two sentence:: “They who lose their lives shall find 
them”, and “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul and 
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with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as thyself.” — Two simple 
sentences which can be apprehended by the reason, the emotions 
and the imagination. 


... for the first time I perceived that they expressed a fundamental 
law of life, that self-giving or self-outpouring in some service to 
humanity, is a law of spiritual growth, of achieving personal 
wholeness and abundant life. I knew at once that I had found one of 
the secrets I sought, and from that moment neither money, position, 
fame nor any other value has deflected me from obeying its appeal, 
to the best of my ability.22 


For people like D.B. Foster and others of Wellock’s generation 
the socialist movement became the channel through which they 
sought to serve humanity. Wellock, however, had reservations 
about the socialists. He supported their critique of capitalism, but 
found it difficult to accept that the establishment of a socialist state 
and the transfer of the means of production into public ownership 
was sufficient in itself to herald in the new age: 


Most socialists rested their case solely on the economic argument, 
whereas I saw the basic error of capitalism in certain spiritual 
deficiencies, and realised that unless these deficiencies were made 
good little would be gained in the long run, and my unresolved 
problem was how the socialists would carry the spiritual idealism of 
their prophets into the new social order. 


... I began to feel that the most urgent need of our time was 
knowledge of how to live, in every section of the community, 
capitalists and workers alike, and that it might be my duty to take 
some part in spreading this knowledge of the art of living, by word, 
by pen, and by living. 


He reached this decision at the age of twenty-one. Up to that time 
he had continued to work at the mill where he had received regular 
promotion and had reached the position of under-manager. 
Having decided on his true vocation in life he felt that he needed to 
prepare himself more fully. He decided that he should improve his 
knowledge of other civilizations, philosophies and belief systems, 
and that this would be best served by a period of full-time study at 
university. No grants being available, he devoted the next three 
years to living as abstemiously as possible, saving his money to 
finance himself at university. Although his father died during this 
period, his younger brother and two sisters were all at work and so 
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the family finances remained on a reasonably sound footing. His 
employers at Mather’s Mill in Nelson could not understand his 
apparent willingness to forfeit a promising career in business and 
offered him a partnership in the firm in an effort to dissuade him 
from leaving. Wellock turned the offer down and in 1903, at the age 
of twenty-four, he entered Edinburgh University. He had no 
intention of taking a degree. A few letters after his name would be 
of no use to the kind of career he was anticipating; moreover, he 
felt he had neither the time nor the money to spend on subjects 
that held no particular interest for him. So he spent his time at 
Edinburgh pursuing his own curriculum, changing courses 
according to his interest. He was surprised to discover, however, 
that after four or five hours study he felt tired and weary, when at 
home in Nelson he had worked fourteen hours a day without 
distress. Eventually he came up with an explanation: in Nelson his 
way of life had been balanced between work and study, his 
‘receptive and expressive faculties ran in harness’ — a natural 
harmony which was unsettled by full time study. In: later life 
Wellock was to emphasise the importance of Gandhi’s system of 
Basic Education which, he believed, laid the appropriate emphasis 
on the development of the whole human being. Meantime, 
however, his money was running out and his attempts to get some 
of his thoughts down onto paper were proving unsuccessful. He 
decided that he needed to return to his roots in Lancashire, and so 
in 1907 he left Edinburgh and settled once again in Nelson.** 

He was twenty-eight years of age. The money he had saved to 
finance himself at university had run out so he rejoined his old 
firm on a part-time basis, working three or four hours a day. He 
had no intention of pursuing what had once been a promising 
career in industry, however. He was determined to devote himself 
to the mission of working to transform social life in accordance 
with his interpretation of Christian ethics and ideals. 

Nelson at this time was a centre of socialist and cooperative 
activity. The Nelson Independent Labour Party had been formed 
sometime during 1892 and by 1907 was a flourishing organisation 
running adult education and discussion classes, a socialist 
Sunday School, social and cultural events, in addition to the more 
straightforward political campaigning activities. In part this 
growth of socialist activity was due to the non-conformist tradition 
in Nelson. People in Nelson still recall a time when it was almost 
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as if there was a chapel of one denomination or another on every 
street corner. In addition to the Wesleyans, Baptists and Primitive 
Methodists there were the Independent Methodists with over 1300 
members in the Nelson and Colne district by the turn of the 
century. The main focus for the Independent Methodists was 
Salem Church, a large and somewhat plain building right in the 
centre of Nelson. Salem played a particularly significant role in 
the political and social life of the town and in the development of 
Wellock. It was something of a breeding ground for young 
socialists and radicals with its emphasis on chapel democracy, 
temperance, education, social involvement and mutual improve- 
ment. Through its education classes and Sunday Schools Salem 
became a kind of open-thought forum for the town, where socially 
concerned people could meet and discuss the issues of the day. 
Indeed, it is possible to argue that the Nelson ILP grew out of the 
Salem Church, insofar as many of the ILP members had first met 
together at Salem’s Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Association 
classes, where they regularly invited socialists to address and 
debate with them. As a consequence the politics of the Nelson ILP 
was predominantly an ethical socialism, a natural extension of the 
Christian precepts of the New Testament. They sought the creation 
of Blake’s Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land, a 
socialist Heaven on Earth. Alongside the chapels and the ILP 
there was the Nelson Cooperative Society. In addition to the 
normal retail and wholesale activities the society ran a range of 
education classes, supported by a well-stocked library that had 
over 4000 volumes as early as 1902.35 By 1908 the Society had a 
membership of over 8000 in a town with a population of some 
40,000.°6 

Wellock’s main sphere of activity remained the Salem Indepen- 
dent Methodist Church, where he took particular responsibility 
for a young men’s Sunday School class, leading discussions on the 
relevance of Christianity to contemporary world issues.*? In a 
novel published in 1917, A Modern Idealist, Wellock described one 
such Sunday School teacher — Radford Curle, a cotton weaver. 


His most striking characteristics were inward and spiritual rather 
than outward and physical... Only a slight acquaintance was 
necessary to prove that he was a man who counted. He was known 
to have a lot of fire in his soul, and one rarely talked with him on any 
serious subject, even for a few minutes, without feeling it. In many 
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respects Radford Curle was a good specimen of a type of working 
man that is nowadays to be found in every Lancashire town. There 
was scarcely a problem in religion, politics, ethics, sociology, etc., 
that he could not handle and discuss with considerable skill... 


Moreover, like most men of his type, Curle was, within certain 
limitations, a public character. He spoke at public meetings, 
preached a little as a ‘local’, gave essays at Debating and Mutual 
Improvement Societies, and at Young Men’s Sunday School 
classes, and was well known in Crotton and district as a man of 
parts, of influence and ideas; a person to be reckoned with. 


In describing Curle, Wellock was portraying something of his 
own life and character during the years leading up to World War I, 
as he also began to make himself known in the locality as ‘a man of 
parts, of influence and ideas’. To judge from his writing during this 
period Wellock saw as one of his main tasks the recall of the 
Christian church back to what he considered to be its true role as 
the spiritual and ethical vanguard of the community. Thus, in A 
Modern Idealist Radford Curle delivers a sermon which is a thinly 
disguised medium for Wellock’s own views. He condemns the 
church as ‘materialistic, proud, vain-glorious’, an institution that 
was decaying as the life and morals of its chief supporters 
degenerated.39 


The Church ought to be the dominating force in an age, and its 
ideals such that the people can follow them, and in following them 
find life. But today the Church is far behind the age ... It is not 
philanthropy that our age is wanting, but the Christianity which 
makes philanthropy unnecessary. Therefore, before we try to make 
the man outside the Church more religious, let us try to make those 
inside more moral.*° 


Apart from trying to influence church members through his 
sermons and Sunday School activities, Wellock sought a wider 
audience through the columns of the local press. One such article 
appeared in the Nelson Leader on November 4 1910 entitled “The 
future of trade unionism”. Referring to the Osborne Judgement of 
December 1909 which prohibited trade unions from raising 
political levies, Wellock outlined his own position on the 
relationship between the trade unions and the Labour Party. 
Acknowledging trade unions as ‘the strongest bulwark in the land 
against the oppressions of capitalism’, he went on to argue that the 
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Labour Party as a parliamentary group should confine itself to 
‘economic and labour questions’. For the party to take up positions 
on matters outside this remit was to risk division and disaster for 
Labour trade unionism. Thus, ifthe Labour Party was to advocate 
secular education in schools it would offend all those trade 
unionists who were church members and who believed in 
religious education. He concluded, : 


The future of the Labour Party rests on its power to win the 
confidence of and to keep intact the Trade Unions, but its success in 
this direction will depend upon its power to shake off over-zealous 
theorists and those who would commit it on questions which lie 
outside the sphere of Labour proper. Only by limiting party action 
to purely Labour questions and by allowing each Labour Member 
of Parliament perfect liberty on all other matters, thus giving to each 
section of the community the right and power to extract from 
Labour candidates such promises and pledges as they can on those 
other matters, can the Labour Party hope to be successful as a party 
or to keep Trade Unionism intact and to save it from disaster. 


In adopting such a position, with his thinly veiled attack on 
marxists and revolutionary socialists, Wellock was establishing 
his distance from those socialists who advocated that any Labour 
MP should be committed to a coherent and thorough-going 
socialist programme. 

In A Modern Idealist Wellock developed a fuller exposition of his 
ideas on the nature of social change and his attitude towards 
socialists. Indeed, the book is more akin to a moral tract than a 
novel, a vehicle for the portrayal of Wellock’s ideas and dreams 
about the achievement of true fellowship in social relationships 
and co-partnership in industry between owners and workers. 
Thus, in one chapter, the young hero of the book, Gerald Dent, 
outlines to some socialist friends his idea of establishing a profit- 
sharing scheme in the mill which he manages in partnership with 
his father. The scheme is attacked as a mere drop in the ocean that 
will do little to change the circumstances of the mass of the 
working class. His friends advocate the establishment of a socialist 
state which can then set about transforming economic and social 
conditions. The young idealist replies that socialists make the 
mistake of neglecting the spiritual factor that underlies the social 
order. Moreover, socialism will lead to ‘officialism’ — the rule of 
the bureaucrat. 
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What you fail to realise is that when you have got your Socialist 
state ... you have brought in the official ... If you cannot convert 
men toa finer social idealism now you will not be any more likely to 
do so when you have got your socialist state. But then if you only get 
men with the right spirit in them you will have no need for 
Socialism, but will then proceed on the more simple lines of 
cooperation.*! 


For Dent (Wellock) the social and economic injustices of 
capitalism were symptoms, rather than causes, of the degeneration 
of morality and social ideals. ‘In the last analysis all social evil is 
moral evil ... it can only be eradicated by the diffusion of finer 
ideals’*? — and the way to restore the primacy of such ideals lay 
not through organising for the seizure of political power but 
through the old methods of preaching and personal example. 

Wellock, of course, was already a preacher with the Independent 
Methodists, but he also began to make a name for himself locally 
as a teacher. He was called upon to deliver lectures to local 
Cooperative Society education groups, first of all in Nelson and 
then wider afield. He was also invited to take charge of the Nelson 
Cooperative Society Reading Circle which met weekly to discuss 
books chosen by Wellock. He also began to contribute articles to 
the national weekly of the Cooperative movement, The Cooperative 
News. One of his first articles was a full-page piece on the joys of 
vegetarian summer schools.’ He had in fact been a vegetarian for 
a number of years and contributed articles to the vegetarian 
society journals as well as lecturing at their summer schools. The 
Cooperative News also published a short story of his during 1911 
entitled “War” — the tale of how a young man lost his life in a 
colonial war created by a group of pre ‘t-seeking capitalists. 

In A Modern Idealist the young Gerald Dent confesses to his 
bride-to-be that he longs for a soul-mate, someone who shared his 
ideals; thus armed the young idealist feels he can take on the 
world. On July 24 1913 Wellock married his soul-mate, her name 
was Francis (Fanny) Wilson. Like Wellock she had worked in the 
cotton mills when she was younger. She was also a vegetarian, and 
an active church member and Sunday School teacher with the 
Bethel Independent Methodist Church in Colne. She was a 
talented soprano and Wellock was later to recall, 


I frequently preached in the church she attended when I was 
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attracted not only by her singing but by her personality. It was her 
interpretation of a song and her power to reveal its inner meaning 
which gripped people. It transpired that my messages had similarly 
attracted her. We were thus drawn together by a common spiritual 
bond, and when the time was ripe we married.*5 


Fanny was sufficiently talented to undertake singing engage- 
ments throughout north eastern Lancashire (under the stage name 
of ‘Madame Myfanwy’) and eventually established herself as a 
singing teacher. The fees she received helped support Wellock in 
his chosen vocation as journalist, teacher and preacher. With their 
joint savings they bought a neat terraced house at 9 Terry Street in 
Nelson for £200. 

Wellock’s sphere of interest was further widened around this 
time. He had been invited to give a series of lectures on the plight 
of Western civilisation. At one of these meetings he was introduced 
to a young Indian who was visiting Nelson to gain experience of 
the cotton industry. This led to further meetings with Indian 
visitors, one of whom showed him a copy of the Calcutta-based 
magazine The Modern Review and suggested that he might like to 
contribute some articles. Needing no second bidding Wellock sent 
off one entitled “Modern industrialism: its lessons for India” 
which was published in April 1913. He repeated his theme that 
western economics was based on a perverted moral foundation, 
that the object of business was to amass private wealth at the 
expense of the welfare for all. With the example of the British 
industrial system and its associated social evils before her, India 
faced a fundamental moral dilemma: either to follow the western 
path or to insist upon ‘the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
advancement of the entire nation’*° In bemoaning the divorce 
between morality and economics Wellock was, in fact, echoing 
themes developed by Gandhi in 1908 when he wrote in Indian 
Home Rule that ‘the tendency of the Indian civilisation is to elevate 
the moral being, that of the western civilisation is to propagate 
immorality’, and forecast that it would be hard for ‘any India made 
rich through immorality to regain its freedom’.*” Wellock was later 
to meet Gandhi and take as his own much of Gandhi's thought. 
Indeed, at the end of his life he was possibly better known in 
Gandhian circles in India than he was in his own country. In 1913 
however he had never heard of the man, but he did begin to take a 
special interest in Indian culture and affairs from this period; an 
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interest which was encouraged by Rabindranath Tagore who he 
met in London in 1913. 

A key to how Wellock saw his role as an agent of change during 
these years is contained in an article he wrote for The Cooperative 
News on Nietzsche. He argued that contrary to popular belief 
Nietzsche’s thought was premised not on the belief that might was 
right but rather that it was invariably wrong, and hence advocated 
the perpetual struggle of that minority of enlightened sovereign 
individuals against the ignorance and false values of the 
multitude. According to Wellock’s interpretation Nietzsche 
advocated ‘spiritual warfare, the warfare of the enlightened 
individual against ignorance, prejudice, played out conventions, 
enslaving customs’. Nietzsche’s supermen were those ‘warriors of 
knowledge’ who ‘lived in accordance with a high and noble idea, 
by which alone they were guided’, as opposed to the ‘slave 
mentality’ of those servile soldiers of the state who followed 
without reflection the dictates of custom and convention.48 

This was undoubtedly something of a partial interpretation of 
Nietzsche, but it does indicate how Wellock saw himself as one of 
Nietzsche’s aristocracy of individuals who stood above the herd, 
who were capable of ignoring convention and accepted truths, and 
who were prepared to dedicate their lives to the discovery of a 
higher order of morality, a morality which was symbolised for 
Wellock in the life of Christ. In this sense Wellock was very close to 
the position of Thoreau who, in 1849, wrote his essay “On the Duty 
of Civil Disobedience”. There one finds the same disillusionment 
with the moral stature of the mass of folk. According to Thoreau 
“The mass of men serve the state thus, not as men mainly, but as 
machines with their bodies ... In most cases there is no free 
exercise whatever of the judgement or of the moral sense .. .9 
There is the same emphasis on the moral duty of the enlightened 
individual to struggle against the injustices of the state in accord 
with the dictates of their conscience. As Thoreau put it, ‘The only 
obligation I have a right to assume, is to do at any time what I think 
right’, even if this meant letting one’s life become a ‘counter- 
friction’ to stop the machinery of government and its injustices. 

This was the dilemma that faced Wellock in 1914. There is no 
doubt that the outbreak of war came as a profound shock to him, 
nor was there any doubt about his opposition. The problem was 
how to act as an effective ‘counter-friction’: 
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... from every point of view I found myself unable to sanction or 
support the war. It came up against what I felt to be the fundamental 
law of human life, that of self-giving prompted by love ... I also 
realised that if people suppressed their convictions every time war 
was declared, the era of world peace and goodwill towards all men 
would never arrive. I therefore knew that the practice of non- 
violence in time of war necessitated a willingness to suffer, but also 
that holding fast to a principle develops an inner strength which 
calmly triumphs in the end.*! 


At the outset of the war the established peace organisations in 
Britain were in a state of decline and took little part in initiating 
any widespread anti-war movement. Indeed, the president of the 
London Peace Council, Joseph Pease, a Quaker and member of 
Asquith’s Liberal government, actually approved the declaration 
of war as the only possible reply to German aggression.*? Nor were 
the churches providing any moral lead in the struggle against 
militarism and the human slaughter of war. For Wellock the 
blood-thirsty atmosphere he detected in many churches was a 
source of anguish and shame: ‘God is being transformed into a 
tribal Deity and His abode into an establishment for generating 
hate’.53 As such, it was significant for the development of the peace 
movement in Britain, and for Wellock’s own development, that it 
was the socialists who were first into the field with an active 
campaign against militarism. Not only did the socialists thereby 
present a challenge to Christianity’s near monopoly of pacifism, 
they also created an organisation in the shape of the No- 
Conscription Fellowship (N-CF) within which Christians like 
Wellock could work closely in partnership with ‘out-and-out’ 
socialists. 

The N-CF was founded in November 1914 by Fenner Brockway 
on the prompting of his wife. Although it was primarily a 
campaigning organisation aimed at mobilising the population 
against the threat of conscription, and as such was based in the 
first instance on the defence of libertarian rather than pacifist 
principles, the Fellowship did require of its members that they 
‘refuse from conscientious motives to bear arms because they 
consider human life to be sacred, and cannot, therefore, assume 
the responsibility of inflicting death.** Although the leading 
national figures and the majority of its membership were drawn 
from the ranks of the ILP, it did manage to draw under its 
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umbrella a remarkable range of dissenters. As Fenner Brockway 
was later to recall, ‘in its branches scattered throughout the 
country, were Socialists, Anarchists, Quakers, and other religious 
objectors, and it was remarkable how well they pulled together.’ 
Nelson was no exception to this pattern. The bulk of the branch 
membership was drawn from the ranks of the ILP, and their 
meetings were held at the ILP premises in Nelson and at their 
‘Clarion House’ in nearby Pendle. However, the strength of non- 
conformist dissent in the town was such as to ensure the 
membership of religious pacifists such as Wellock, and his friend 
Richard Bland.s6 The Nelson Branch covered the area from 
Burnley to Barnoldswick and had somewhere in the region of 45 
members. The dominant figures were Dan Carradice, one of three 
brothers, who was the acknowledged leader of the socialist wing, 
and Wellock who was secretary of the branch and the leader of the 
church wing. 

Obviously with such a rich mixture of members the N-CF was 
not free from controversy, both at the national and branch level. 
There was internal debate about whether it should concentrate on 
the libertarian principle of conscription as an institution inimical 
to individual freedom, or should it be primarily an anti-war and 
pacifist organisation. There was also dispute, particularly after the 
1916 Military Service Acts, about what stand should be taken on 
the issue of alternatives to combatant service. The official N-CF 
policy advocated the ‘absolutist’ line of rejecting alternative 
service of any kind, but there remained a substantial body of 
opinion that felt it should be left to the conscience of the 
individual members. It was not solely in its internal debates, 
however, that the N-CF proved its vitality. In places like Nelson 
and throughout the country members strove by means of public 
meetings, pamphleteering and other forms of ‘persistent propa- 
ganda’ to convince a hostile public of the evils of conscription and 
the barbarity of war. 

Despite such efforts the Military Service Act became law on 
January 27, 1916 and conscription came into force a few weeks 
later.5’ The immediate response of the N-CF was to increase its 
propaganda activities with the aim of forcing the repeal of the Act. 
However, members were now not only facing a largely un- 
sympathetic public but also were in direct opposition to the state. 
As a consequence harassment from the government increased, 
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whilst outraged ‘patriots’ were given free reign to disrupt local 
meetings. Indeed it was deemed a matter worthy of comment by 
the reporter covering a public meeting of the Nelson and District 
Peace Council on January 16, 1917, at which Wellock was one of 
the platform speakers, that there had been no serious trouble such 
as had occurred at previous meetings.** 

At this meeting Wellock attacked the ‘putrid power’ of the press 
for the way in which it failed to give adequate coverage to the cause 
and the plight of conscientious objectors. It was perhaps to 
counter the bias of the press that Wellock decided to produce his 
own occasional four-page broadsheet under the title of The New 
Crusader. The first issue came out on March 25, 1916, the same 
month as the N-CF began publication of its weekly journal The 
Tribunal. It was printed by the ILP printers in Manchester and 
distributed free of charge, with the cost of each issue covered by 
voluntary donations. By the third issue Wellock and about half a 
dozen friends, including Jack Robinson, an ILP member and 
preacher, and Richard Bland, who was later to become Mayor of 
Nelson, were distributing over 15,000 copies and the print run 
never went below 10,000. Although they met with their fair share of 
abuse in the town for their efforts, Wellock was later to describe the 
publication of The New Crusader as ‘the most inspiring and 
worthwhile piece of work I ever undertook.’ 


It travelled all over the world. We sent out small packets of three, 
six, twelve etc into every part of the country. 


A large number found their way into camps and to the Front. I 
received letters of thanks from soldiers, even at the Front, and from 
all over the world, from people to whom friends had sent copies. 


I also received small donations from the most unexpected places. 
Often I found 2s. or 3s. wrapped in a piece of paper, without name, 
pushed in my letter box with the simple message: “For The 
Crusader.” 


After that experience I have never despaired of minorities, and 
have never been afraid to do anything I felt was necessary, on the 
ground of being in a small minority. It was pacifism in the War 
which showed me how tremendously powerful a very tiny minority 
can be.*? 


The main feature of each issue of The New Crusader was a 
leading article by Wellock on Christian pacifism as an alternative 
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to war. In the summer of 1916 a number of these articles were 
published in book form. On reading them in conjunction with 
Wellock’s affirmations about the power of tiny minorities, the 
picture that emerges is of someone who was a complete and utter 
idealist in just about every sense of the word: idealist as someone 
who adheres to a set of high moral values, idealist as someone who 
believes that ideas are the prime lever of social change, and 
idealist as a euphemism for someone out of touch with the reality 
that the majority of their peers take for granted — a necessary 
quality of any true radical!® Underpinning the articles was the 
assumption that humanity was evolving towards a higher moral 
plane where pacifism and non-resistance as a method for 
overcoming evil would be universally accepted and practised. 
Meantime, however, civilisation had degenerated into the sordid 
state of world war. The reason for this was international 
commercial rivalry, fear and lack of moral courage. This in turn 
could be related to the fact that in contemporary society ‘there are 
no heroes, idealists, to liftit higher, to showit a better way — for,in 
the final analysis, ‘the rank and file of the people must always be 
more or less dependent upon the supposed thinking classes for 
guidance.’*! However, we should not lose hope, for ‘a new ideal is 
struggling for recognition in our own time: the ideal of universal 
brotherhood’, and such ideals are ‘the embryo of the future’. 
Pacifists, for Wellock, were the real adventurers, the true knight- 
errants of the age. Their task was to summon the courage not just 
to profess their beliefs but to practise their principles in every walk 
of life. As for himself, he frankly confessed that his pacifist 
commitment sprang mainly from his ‘insuppressible admiration 
for Christ’s beautiful and courageous romanticism’. As 1916 
drew to a close he was called upon to draw more and more upon 
that store of courage and moral strength that Christ’s example 
inspired in him. In May 1916 conscription was extended to 
married men, and Wellock was duly sent his call-up papers. He 
returned them, stating he was a conscientious objector, and was 
eventually brought before the local tribunal to state his case. As a 
minister with the Independent Methodists, albeit unpaid, he could 
have claimed exemption from military service. He refused to do 
this, however, as he opposed the extension of special privileges to 
the clergy, particularly at a time when so many of them were giving 
their holy blessing to the war. Despite this, the local tribunal seem 
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to have treated Wellock as sympathetically as they could. He was 
known to them as someone who would never do anything that 
was against his conscience, and so they offered him the 
opportunity of finding suitable alternative work which would 
assist the war effort. This was in the autumn of 1916, in November 
his friend Richard Bland was arrested but Wellock was still at 
liberty at the end of the year, despite refusing to find himself an 
appropriate job. He was also as active as ever in his condemnation 
of the war through the pages of The New Crusader and at public 
meetings. Eventually the local tribunal decided to hand him over 
to the military authorities. However, he was still given a few days 
grace to sort out his affairs and a mutually convenient time for his 
arrest was arranged with the local police.™ 

This sympathetic treatment was to change drastically when he 
arrived at the jail in Preston. Amongst old members of the ILP in 
Nelson the tale is told of how the COs were dragged across the yard 
by their hair and how it was decided that if such brutality 
continued the more pugilistic amongst them were going to ‘sort 
out’ the officer responsible. Evidently word of this got out and the 
regime improved. Wellock was taken from Preston to an army 
camp in North Wales and given the opportunity to don military 
uniform and military discipline. He refused and so, on February 
15th, 1917, he was courtmartialled and sentenced to two years hard 
labour, to be served at Wormwood Scrubs. Sentenced with him 
was another Nelson man, A. Taylor — a member of the ILP who 
had stood as an ‘Independent Labour and Peace by Negotiation’ 
candidate at the Rossendale by-election that same month. 

It is claimed by people in Nelson that the town had the highest 
proportion of conscientious objectors in the country during the 
First World War. Whatever the truth of this, at the time of 
Wellock’s imprisonment over twenty men from Nelson had served 
or were serving prison sentences, and at least twelve of these were 
serving second sentences.® As regards the national figures, it is 
estimated that 6,261 men refused to obey the Military Service Act 
and were arrested. Of the 5,739 who were courtmartialled, 655 were 
courtmartialled twice, 521 three times, 319 four times, 50 five times 
and 3 six times.® Wellock himself was released after a few months 
in prison in London and courtmartialled a second time when he 
continued to refuse to obey military orders, and was again 
sentenced to two years hard labour, to be served at Shrewsbury. 
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Early in 1918 he was transferred to Strangeways Prison in 
Manchester where Richard Bland was also imprisoned. In 
February 1919 he was courtmartialled a third time and once again 
sentenced to two years, to be served at Shrewsbury. He was 
eventually released on April 8th, 1919. 

Like other objectors, Wellock’s health suffered while he was in 
prison, so that by the time he returned to Nelson his hair had 
turned white. Despite the physical suffering, made more difficult 
for him due to the problems of obtaining an adequate vegetarian 
diet, he managed to sustain his spirits. Late in 1917 his novel was 
published whilst the publication of The New Crusader had been 
taken over by the Quaker novelist Theodora Wilson-Wilson. He 
also managed to get hold of a photograph of Tolstoy to pin up on 
his cell wall, and continued with his journalistic activities by 
running a prison newspaper. 


We COs kept our souls alive in prison largely by breaking its rules. 
We ran a newspaper by means which the prison authorities could 
not discover. We made ink pots out of the wax which strengthened 
the thread for stitching mail bags, and filled them with ink when we 
were given pen and ink to write our monthly letter home. We also 
pinched the nibs from the pens. I took into prison in my mouth a 
three-inch lead pencil undetected, and with it wrote epics in blank 
verse on the toilet paper that was handed to us each week.® 


Many of the conscientious objectors who returned to their 
homes after imprisonment found it difficult to obtain employment 
— they were excluded from the world fit for heroes. Wellock was 
more fortunate. The New Crusader had been running successfully 
as a weekly and he was invited to join the editorial group. 


Chapter Two 


The Crusader 


Within a week of his release from prison Wellock travelled across 
the Pennines to Leeds to meet Theodora Wilson-Wilson and 
discuss his future plans. She reported in The Crusader’ that 
although in good spirits he was obviously weakened by his prison 
experiences and ‘would need a considerable period of rest before it 
would be right to expect him to take his part in the work of The 
Crusader. \n fact he started contributing regularly to the weekly 
within two months. His first article appeared in the issue of May 
30th, entitled “The New Paganism”, in which he called for a 
fearless manifestation of the Christian spirit to free the world from 
the bondage of materialism and accused the churches of 
propagating a new paganism in their support of the Versailles 
peace treaty. This theme, that the established churches had 
forfeited any legitimate claim to moral leadership, was very much 
in tune with the general orientation of the Crusader group. 
Amongst their number they included, apart from Theodora 
Wilson (1865-1941), Revd. Seaward Beddow, Revd. Stanley James, 
Revd. W.E. Orchard (1877-1955), Will Chamberlain (1844-1945), 
Helen Ward and Muriel Lester. Like Wellock, most of them had 
been influenced to some extent by Tolstoy and had been deeply 
shaken by the support of institutionalised religion for the war. 
W.E. Orchard was to write in 1933: 


The war was, for me, simply the starting point from which 
Christianity had to be explored afresh, the problem which every 
consideration of Christianity compelled me to face. I used the war to 
show how far European nations had departed from the faith; for me 
it provided an indictment of vague and indefinite Christianity . . 7 


He was also to recall that even by the end of the war ‘a really 
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Christian pacifist philosophy was still in need of formulation.3 

This was the task the Crusader group set itself. They returned to 
the first principles of early Christianity as enunciated in the New 
Testament. World peace, the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth, was to be achieved by Christians translating the 
fellowship of all believers into daily practice. In the absence of any 
genuine spiritual guidance from the churches, The Crusader, as its 
name implied, sought to act as a clarion call that would awaken 
people to the spiritual destitution of the age and convince them 
that true Christian service and fellowship, the law of love, was the 
only sure basis for a new society within which each and everyone 
would have the fullest opportunity for self-expression. So long as 
the world was enslaved by materialism there would be social 
unrest at home and international conflict abroad. Thus, in 
addressing the ‘social question’ in June 1919 Wellock was to 
write, 


... itis not to industry as such that we object; it is the spirit in which 
it is carried on. It is not the making of wealth that we decry; it is the 
making of a wealthy class. It is not necessarily the creation of cities 
that we deplore; it is the creation of hells by means of labour whose 
chief if not sole object is profit 


It was equally clear to the members of the Crusader group that so 
long as commercial gain was the chief concern of states, the main 
determinants of foreign policy would be the search to secure 
monopolies and increased opportunities for exploitation, the 
perpetuation of international rivalry, hate and fear, and the 
incidence of war. So-called peace-keeping institutions such as the 
League of Nations were mere window-dressings which could be 
used equally as instruments for producing war as well as 
preventing them. ‘If we want wars to cease,’ Wellock wrote, ‘we are 
only wasting time in setting up a League of Nations. There is a 
shorter method. All we need to do is to proclaim in clarion note 
that war shall cease and it will cease.’5 The voluntaristic element in 
his conception of change was as strong as ever. 

The Crusader group was clearly working towards some kind of 
synthesis of Christian pacifism and socialism. Asked by a socialist 
in his home town of Nelson what Christian revolutionaries stood 
for, Wellock affirmed that they sought something more than 
material change, for ‘without a spiritual revolution — the 
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perception of finer social values and ideals — an economic 
revolution will be impossible.’6 A change of heart was required, by 
workers as much as by capitalists. The workers, denied their right 
to human dignity and self-fulfilment through work, had become 
slave-like in their mentality, seeking solace in such worthless 
pursuits as drinking, gambling and going to the ‘picture palaces’. 
The capitalists, in their turn, were enslaved and spiritually 
distorted inasmuch as their lives were dominated by the desire for 
riches, luxury, power and position. It was not the capitalists 
themselves who were the enemy, but the spirit of materialism 
which they worshipped and propagated. Likewise, the source of 
the workers’ discontent was not material want so much as the need 
for spiritual fulfilment. Their demands for economic justice were 
really demands for the spiritual right to self-expression and 
fulfilment through worthwhile and creative work. There was, 
Wellock maintained, ‘a universal desire for a more humane, self- 
expressive existence,” For this to be realised it was necessary for 
people to become ‘social idealists’; it could not be imposed from 
above, the processes of self-change and social change were 
inevitably linked. Consequently the path would necessarily be a 
gradual and evolutionary one: 


... of one thing we may be perfectly sure: the thought of instituting 
the marxist or communist state by means of a popular rising and of 
expecting, after a short Dictatorship, to effect the transition from 
the present regime of force to that of free, non-political democracy, 
is a wild foundationless dream.® 


There was a need for a general process of social education and 
training during which the true spirit of social consciousness might 
be cultivated. This led Wellock to endorse the principles of guild 
socialism as the answer to problems of industrial organisation in 
the Christian revolution. The guild socialist scheme anticipated 
the radical decentralisation of control of industry to the level of the 
workplace, and thus promised the fullest scope for individuality 
and self-expression in work. Through the workers’ self-manage- 
ment of industry, guild socialism also promised a fair distribution 
of the fruits of industry that would lead to a society without class 
divisions. Moreover, in their emphasis on the strategy of 
‘encroaching control’ whereby the workforce would gradually take 
over the management of ever wider areas of production and 
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distribution, the guild socialists had developed a programme of 
action that was capable of immediate application and did not 
require legislation for it to be implemented. Further, the process of 
encroaching control would provide the workers with the training 
in self-management, service and fellowship that was necessary for 
the inauguration of the new commonwealth. 

Of course, for as long as industrial production remained 
mechanised and with a highly specialised division of labour, work 
in factories would remain monotonous and the spiritual need for 
self-fulfilment would be denied. Therefore Wellock advocated the 
development of what can perhaps best be depicted as a dual 
economy. Once industry was transferred to the control of workers’ 
committees and run along cooperative lines, the resulting 
elimination of waste and increased efficiency would mean that the 
number of hours which people would be required to work in 
industry could be radically reduced. This would leave time for the 
creation of what Wellock termed ‘secondary occupations’? He 
anticipated the development of local centres of arts and crafts, 
cooperatively run horticultural projects and the like. Thus, in 
addition to their few hours of daily routine at the factory, people 
would have a second occupation where they could possess 
‘unrestricted right of self-expression’.!° Freed from the materialistic 
shackles of capitalism, Wellock looked forward to a flowering of 
all kinds of creative activity, with people migrating to the 
countryside to revitalise village communities. The cities would 
remain as centres of large-scale specialised industry where people 
commuted to do their share of routine labour. 

Freely acknowledging his debt to Kropotkin, Morris and 
Carpenter in sketching out such a vision, Wellock urged people in 
every town to set to work to establish cooperative work projects 
and land cultivation schemes: ‘the freeing of a few men will provide 
a practical demonstration of what can be done, and thus begin a 
movement that none will be able to suppress.”!! Moreover, the 
capitalists and landowners could be prevailed upon to cooperate 
in this process of social transformation, once they were convinced 
of the social idealism behind the demands and the genuine 
spiritual needs that would be fulfilled. What was certain was that if 
they refused to renounce their class rights and _ privileges 
voluntarily, then the only alternative was intensified class warfare 
and the threat of ‘Red Revolution’. Whilst Weliock, and indeed the 
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members of the Crusader group as a whole, had a great deal of 
sympathy for the new regime in Russia, they had severe doubts 
about the long term consequences of any revolutionary method 
based on force. Referring to the revolution of 1917 Wellock 
wrote, 


Notwithstanding my enthusiasm for the Revolution, that is, for the 
spiritual aspiration and idealism of which it is the expression, and 
my intense desire to see these triumph, become embodied in a more 
rational and beautiful social order, I am not blinded to the fact that 
in order to make the Revolution effective things have been done 
which must inevitably weaken it, if, indeed, they do not bring its 
overthrow.!2 


Force could never bring about the reconciliation necessary for the 
establishment of true democracy and fellowship. Its use would 
only create a reaction on the part of the dispossessed, one 
dictatorship would follow another. Christian revolutionaries 
needed to seek out other means: 


... the springs of action are in the mind and heart, and to these we 
must direct our attention if we would attain the kingdom of Heaven. 
Use violence and you create an enemy, and enter on a path of 
endless deviations. 


There was a direct continuity between the ideas that Wellock was 
developing in the pages of The Crusader during the summer 
months of 1919 and those that he held prior to his imprisonment. 
There was the same emphasis on the spiritual and moral 
degradation of the mass of people under capitalism, the same 
stress on the importance of transforming people into ‘social 
idealists’, the same concern for the spiritual uplift of the whole 
community — capitalists as well as workers. He still believed in 
the possibility of a nonviolent, peaceful change of society, a 
revolution through reconciliation which could avoid the worst 
manifestations of class conflict. The differences were more 
matters of emphasis than basic approach. The disgust and 
disillusionment with the established churches had deepened and 
he had begun to spell out in more detail the hoped-for 
transformation of industrial life along guild socialist lines, but he 
still allocated the main responsibility for initiating the process of 
change to those Nietzschean heroes and supermen who had the 
courage to dedicate their lives to a higher morality, and were 
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prepared to lead others by their personal example along the path 
towards a true Christian commonwealth. He was beginning to 
acknowledge, however, the need for a more formalised and 
organised movement for change, although this went little beyond 
the call for the formation of a ‘Pacifist International’.4 

In fact moves were afoot in Holland to launch such an 
international organisation. A ‘Pacific-World-Union’ had been 
announced in July 1919 at The Hague and it was proposed to 
publish a ‘cultural political daily newspaper in three languages’ to 
be called The Word. The following month Wellock travelled to 
Holland to discuss with European pacifists the formation of some 
kind of Christian pacifist international fellowship. The gathering 
was held at the Boschhuis (Home in the Wood), the home of 
Cornelius (Kees) and Betty Boeke at Bilthoven. Kees Boeke and 
Wellock were kindred spirits. In an article of June 1919 entitled 
“Christianity and Revolution” Boeke had argued that true 
Christians must dissociate themselves from the profane and 
carnal world of the state, and be prepared to follow the dictates of 
their conscience rather than secular laws. For Boeke, the state was 
the personification of centralised violence. Love, the Christian 
love of one’s neighbour, was the only way to revolutionise society, 
and this must necessarily begin with a change of heart at the level 
of the individual and a consequent commitment to transform 
community life according to Christian principles. In furtherance 
of this aim Kees Boeke had been instrumental in forming a society 
called the ‘Brotherhood in Christ’ in December 1918. This was the 
first offshoot of the English Fellowship of Reconciliation and was 
eventually to form the nucleus of the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. It was a meeting of this Christian Brotherhood 
which Wellock attended during the first week of August 1919. He 
returned full of admiration for the Boekes, writing in The Crusader 
that the Christian community that they were creating at Bilthoven 
was a perfect example of what two or three people might do to 
promote social revolution, at the Boschhuis one gained a glimpse 
of the new world where the spirit of universal brotherhood 
reigned.}> 

Wellock had been appointed editor of The Crusader by this time, 
a position he held from July until October 1919 when he was 
succeeded by Sydney James. Wellock was appointed international 
editor to coincide with his departure for Holland once again to 
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attend a further conference at Bilthoven, October 4-1 1th, 1919. The 
forty or fifty participants from Western Europe, North America 
and Hungary pledged to work together for the formation of a 
Christian International, affirming that 


Those who enter such a movement place the claims of Christ and 
humanity above those of any state, while none the less serving their 
own nation in every possible way. They cannot, therefore, kill their 
fellow-men on any pretext whatever, or take any part in military 
service. They are utterly opposed to Capitalism and Imperialism. 
The cause of the oppressed is their cause. They are determined ona 
revolution so radical that, if sought through violence, it would 
surely fail. They are pledged to a life service for the whole human 
family.!¢ 


This pledge was formulated after the participants had rejected the 
first draft as insufficiently far-reaching, inasmuch as it made no 
mention of capitalism and imperialism. It shows the extent to 
which revolutionary Christian pacifists in the immediate post-war 
period had moved along the path towards socialism. 

Wellock remained in Holland for a few months after the 
Bilthoven conference working with The Word whilst continuing to 
send weekly reports back to The Crusader. He returned to London 
in early December 1919, having come to the conclusion that a 
single paper in three languages could never achieve the circulation 
necessary to keep it afloat.'7 However, he was more than ever 
convinced of the need for some kind of international pacifist 
movement grounded in a new international consciousness. So 
long as the peoples of the world remained ignorant of each other, 
then it would be possible for the capitalists, their press and their 
governments to misrepresent the people of other nations, and 
thereby create the prejudice and mistrust necessary to make war 
possible. He urged the readers of The Crusader to do what they 
could to promote this international consciousness: engage in 
personal correspondence with people abroad, form foreign affairs 
study groups in their localities, travel abroad, support international 
work camps, learn esperanto — all forms of ‘practical inter- 
nationalism’! 

He himself was back in Britain barely a month before he was 
once again crossing the North Sea to Holland en route for 
Germany. For some time the Crusader group had argued that the 
object of the Versailles treaty was to destroy Germany as an 
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economic power and to secure for the capitalists of the allied 
nations a monopoly of the world’s markets and raw materials. 
They were also concerned about the consequences for future 
world peace of the burden imposed on the German people, as 
reports filtered through of the hardships they were suffering. It was 
therefore decided that one of their number should go to Germany 
and report on the conditions that existed there and seek to make 
contact with kindred groups and individuals. Wellock was the 
obvious choice. He already had some familiarity with conditions 
in Germany from the contacts made in Holland. Moreover, he 
spoke some German, having studied the language with his wife 
during their courting days in Nelson, and he had continued with 
his studies during his imprisonment. 

So it was that Wellock left Britain on December 19th. 1919; he 
was to be away for six months. He spent most of January in 
Holland, looking up old contacts and associates. Then came the 
shock as he crossed the Dutch-German border at Bentheim: ‘milk 
and fatness on the one side, water and starvation on the other’.! 
He had gone to Germany in the hope of spreading the idealist 
message of The Crusader. He found material want, starvation and 
despair. Although he busied himself making appointments to 
meet Quaker groups and pacifist contacts in Berlin, it is clear that 
his confidence in the possibility of a nonviolent transformation of 
society by Christian principles of fellowship, service and love 
received a resounding blow. He wrote home, 


Things are in a bad way and one feels that something disastrous is 
near at hand... Oh how can people trust in ideas, when they are 
prevented from working and from buying food. Things are in a 
terrible state, and there is little we can do...! 


This first despatch from Germany set the tone for those that 
were to follow: the sense of horror, shame, disgust and despair at 
the tragedy he was witnessing. Germany was being sucked dry by 
the capitalists and their ‘merciless, soulless Peace, that like a 
swamp-mist breathed death over everything.”° He travelled all 
over the country amongst all classes of people, trying to convey to 
the readers of The Crusader something of the desperation and the 
sense of impotence experienced by the German working class. He 
wrote of a German working-class family that had not tasted milk 
since 1915, of how class hatred was being intensified as the bulk of 
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the people suffered virtual starvation and slavery whilst a small 
group of capitalists continued to reap in the profits. How long 
could the world expect the German people to continue to carry 
such a burden of suffering? The gulf between the classes was 
growing too wide to be bridged by nonviolent means. If class 
warfare did not come, then the alternative was a resurgence of 
German militarism fed by the resentment of the people against the 
allies responsible for their suffering. “Three months close touch 
with a hungering folk has burned into my soul’, he wrote towards 
the end of May 1920 whilst travelling in southern Germany.” It 
was impossible to avoid the conclusion that a revolution was 
approaching — the question was whether it would be a revolution 
of the left or of the right: 


Germany today is an outstanding example of the bankruptcy of 
capitalism, a proof of the impossibility of further progress for 
civilization under the existing regime ... There is no need for the 
Communists to preach the Class War ... The Class War rages, and 
soon there will be what is tantamount to a Dictatorship of the 
Right.? 


In fact he had witnessed an abortive attempt to impose a 
military dictatorship in Berlin a few months earlier. This was the 
Kapp Putsch when General Kapp led his troops into Berlin and 
on the night of March 12th captured all the key positions in the 
city, forcing the government to flee to Stuttgart. Within a couple of 
days, however, the socialists and trade unionists of the city had 
organised a general strike which proved to be totally effective, ‘the 
most perfect general strike ever organised’ according to Wellock.” 
After three days the leaders of the Putsch had to acknowledge they 
could do nothing in the face of such resistance and withdrew from 
the city. Wellock was later to claim that this was one of the most 
thrilling moments of his life, “a great triumph for peaceful 
resistance to evil, an object-lesson I shall never forget, for it 
revealed to me the illimitable possibilities of non-violent resistance 
to the very worst forms of social evil.’24 At the time, however, he was 
much less sanguine. The attempted coup only proved the 
unpossibility of socialism existing alongside capitalism, being 
introduced piecemeal fashion, one reform after another: the two 
.yslems were incompatible. Moreover, after the defeat of the 
luisch ‘the situation needed leaders who had newly drunk at the 
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springs of idealism. Such were not forthcoming. Hence with 
victory came defeat.’?5 In other words, the leaders of the strike had 
lacked the vision, the courage and the confidence to move on from 
their immediate victory to demand a complete transformation of 
the existing order. As a result, things returned to normal and the 
final, inevitable confrontation between capitalism and socialism 
had merely been postponed. 

From Berlin Wellock travelled north to Hamburg and Bremen. 
In Bremen he spoke ‘in indifferent German’ at a meeting of 1800 
independent socialists. Despite the language problem he reported 
that the audience listened in ‘rapt attention’ to his talk on 
conditions in Britain and the nature of the pacifist revolutionary 
movement.” In May he spent a number of weeks travelling in the 
occupied area of the Rhineland, staying at Cologne and Worms. 
He then moved south to Stuttgart and down to Munich. Whilst in 
Munich he went by train to the small town of Niederschonen 
where Ernst Toller was imprisoned. The playwright had been 
sentenced to five years for his involvement in the short-lived 
socialist republic established in Munich in November 1918. The 
‘apostle of pacifist revolution’ was later to dedicate his play Die 
Maschinensturmer (The Machine Breakers) to Wellock and a friend 
of his called Martha Hartley, a member of the Nelson Cooperative 
Education Committee Reading Circle which Wellock had once 
led.?? 

Wellock returned to Britain towards the end of June 1920 
convinced that a bloody social revolution was imminent in 
Germany. Shortly before his departure he wrote: 


For months I have been working in the belief that it were possible to 
create a public opinion with sufficient spiritual dynamic to effect a 
social revolution without the shedding of blood. I no longer believe 
in that possibility.28 


Almost immediately after his return he embarked on the first of a 
number of speaking tours of the country, addressing pacifist and 
church groups and socialist meetings about the situation in 
Germany and the likelihood of the same fate overtaking the 
British if people did not take up the cause of their own liberation. 
Speaking at three or four meetings a week, he continued to write 
weekly reports and articles for The Crusader, was active in the 
‘Hands Off Russia’ campaign, and continued with his studies of 
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the Indian freedom struggle that he had begun during his German 
tour. He was now 41 years of age, but his energy was as great as 
ever. 

A series of articles he wrote for The Crusader during the latter 
half of 1920 were later published in book form under the title of 
Christian Communism. The title is significant. His main thesis was 
that capitalism was spiritually and economically bankrupt and 
must make way for its spiritual antithesis, communism. However, 
this was not to be a marxist communism based on a materialistic 
image of humans as economically determined and which 
advocated the imposition of a communist society by force. As far 
as Wellock was concerned ‘a Communism that was not Christian 
would not... be worthwhile.2? Any materialistic philosophy 
would result inevitably in the valuing of riches, possessions and 
power above all else. True joy and satisfaction came not from 
possessing things but from fellowship with others engendered by 
service. This was the moral code established in the Sermon on the 
Mount, but the wholesale adoption of such a morality of service 
was impossible without a social revolution. 


At present the Press and almost all our educational institutions are 
supporting slave conditions and a slave morality. By one means or 
another we must close the avenue to great riches, so that a new way 
of life and a new set of values may be revealed... without a 
revolution, i.e., radical external changes, it will not be possible to 
create a widespread social consciousness adequate to the civilisation 
desired.*° 


Just how this revolution was to be carried through without 
physical violence and the forcible overthrow of the possessing and 
ruling class was something which Wellock left unclear. As with so 
much of his writing, the articles of this period were full of moral 
exhortations, stirring images of the new age to be achieved, 
eulogies on the spiritual flowering of self-realised individuals that 
would accompany communism — but very little in the way of a 
clear programme of action, a strategy for revolutionary change. He 
continued to dismiss any piecemeal reformist path of change: 
‘reformism is a policy of evasion.3! He was firm in his opposition 
to the use of force which would ultimately defeat its own ends and 
lead to a ‘red terror’. So, how was communism to be established by 
nonviolent (spiritual) means? 
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Wellock frankly admitted 


I do not think it is possible to say how the transition to communism 
will be made. More than that, I do not think we should greatly 
concern ourselves about that question: our business is to create a 
Christian Communist consciousness, and to let the revolution, or 
what there be, come out of that.32 


This, of course, was the aim behind all his pamphlets and articles, 
the public speaking and ceaseless propagandising — preaching 
and teaching about the new morality that was required to replace 
the greed and the materialism of capitalism. He still placed his 
faith in the possibility of so arousing the public conscience that the 
capitalists would be compelled to see the error of their ways, 
realise the ruin they were causing, and thereby seek their own 
salvation by satisfying the people’s legitimate demands. He still 
envisaged some kind of moral crusade, inspired and led by those 
enlightened souls who possessed a particularly clear vision of the 
new life and the new society: 


We must concentrate upon the ideal, preach and teach it 
everywhere, proclaim it in the cities, in the churches, at the street 
corners — go into the highways and the hedges and compel the 
people to see life anew, and in the light of a finer ideal to re-create 
the world... to create a public opinion, organise a spiritual 
movement for the overthrow of Capitalism and the establishment 
of Communism which will be positively irresistible.?3 


Wellock was one of those sectarians who always practised what 
he preached, and so he threw himself into a campaign which he 
undoubtedly saw in Biblical terms as a struggle between Zion and 
Babylon, convinced in his own mind that the alternative was a 
bloody revolution: 


Great changes are necessary ... and if we do not accomplish them 
by means of a vigorous and aggressive pacifist policy they will be 
attempted by methods more drastic if less successful.*4 


His training as a nonconformist preacher and his experiences 
-with the N-CF equipped him for his platform role. He was an 
impassioned speaker of what we might now call the ‘old school’ — 
segmenting the audience with his arms, seeking to win them over 
by the manifest sincerity of his appeal, getting so carried away that 
he would forget his time limit if his wife was not there to remind 
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him. One correspondent to The Crusader wrote of one such 
meeting, ‘without exaggeration words fail me to describe the 
impression made upon us by the visit of Mr Wilfred Wellock.”* He 
was not always so enthusiastically received however. After 
speaking in Penrith in October 1920 he described it as the most 
reactionary of all the places he visited in Cumberland. He also 
addressed a‘poorly attended F.O.R. meeting in Glasgow and 
reported to The Crusader 


...if the F.O.R. is to survive it must clearly define its position 
regarding the social question and take a definite line of action, both 
negative as regards the present social system and positive as regards 
a new social order.*6 


For Wellock the F.O.R.’s stance as a kind of fellowship of ‘true 
believers’, akin to a religious order whose pacifist spirit would 
somehow permeate through to the wider community, was no 
longer adequate. An organised propagandist and agitational body 
that could actively mobilise public opinion was what was 
required, and to this end he and the Crusader group had been 
instrumental in forming the No More War Movement (NMWM) 
in February 1921. 

The N-CF had been wound up in November 1919 and, although 
a number of ad hoc committees had been formed to carry on with 
some of the N-CF’s work, the Crusader group had become 
frustrated with their relative inactivity. They were also concerned 
with the way more and more people in socialist circles were 
beginning to accept the need for some kind of revolutionary 
violence. In January 1921 the paper announced the launching of a 
campaign in support of an ‘Affirmation Against War and 
convened a conference to be held at the Penn Club in London on 
February 24, 1921. It was at this conference, attended by eighteen 
pacifists, that the No More War International Movement (as the 
NMWM was originally called) was formally established. 
Wellock was nominated to act as their representative at the 
forthcoming international pacifist conference and to report back 
to the next meeting of the NMWM. The conference was held over 
the weekend of March 23-25 in Bilthoven at the home of Kees and 
Betty Boeke and was attended by representatives from Holland, 
Germany and Austria as well as the British contingent. It was 
agreed to form an international pacifist organisation called PACO 
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(pronounced Pahtso, the Esperanto word for peace) and a 
membership pledge was drawn up: 


War is a crime against humanity: I therefore am determined not to 
support any kind of war, and to strive for the removal of all causes of 
war. 


J.B. Meyer of Leiden was appointed secretary of the new 
organisation. From Bilthoven the founder members of PACO 
went on to The Hague to attend the International Anti-Militarism 
Congress which had been convened, they discovered, by a number 
of anarcho-syndicalist organisations. 

A second meeting of the NNWM was held at the Penn Club on 
April 22, 1921 at which Wellock gave his report on the two 
conferences he had attended. ‘Bourgeois pacifism’ was dead in 
Europe, he claimed, and urged that the NNWM should ally itself 
with PACO on the basis that any anti-militarist organisation must 
necessarily be anti-capitalist. This was accepted, and to the 
original ‘Affirmation Against War a positive political obligation 
was added, members were required to declare their intention ‘to 
strive for the removal of all causes of war and to work for the 
establishment of a new social order based on cooperation for the 
common good.”8 

A second conference of PACO was held at Bilthoven, December 
16-17, 1922 at which Wellock once again represented the NUWM. 
At this meeting Jo B. Meyer asked to be relieved of the 
secretaryship and Wellock was asked whether anyone in Britain 
could take on the administrative task. On his return to London he 
discussed the matter with other members of the NMWM’s 
national committee and Herbert Runham Brown (1879-1949), an 
Enfield builder, congregationalist and socialist who had spent two 
and a half years in prison as a CO, agreed to take over the 
secretaryship. Early in 1923 all the files of PACO were transferred 
to his home. The name of the organisation was changed to War 
Resisters’ International and Runham Brown was to devote all his 
spare time to the organisation as Honorary Secretary and later 
Chairman until his death in December 1949. When he took over 
the task the WRI was little more than a mailing list, but during his 
stewardship he transformed it into an international information 
service on anti-militarist activities throughout the world, pub- 
lishing a regular bulletin, and organising international conferences 
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for the representatives of the different national peace organisations. 

In Britain the leading role in seeking to mobilise public opinion 
against war and militarism in all its forms was undertaken by the 
NMWM. Most of its leading members had been active with the N- 
CF. Its first chairman was W.J. Chamberlain, a leading figure in 
the Crusader group. Fenner Brockway was appointed editor of the 
monthly journal No More War which succeeded The Crusader in 
February 1922. Members of the national committee, apart from 
Wellock, included Theodora Wilson-Wilson, Muriel Lester, James 
Hudson, J. Allen Skinner, Reginald Sorenson and Runham 
Brown. Quite a number of the movement’s members were also 
members of the ILP. There was strong support within the ILP at 
this time for the pacifist conception of socialism embraced by the 
NMWM. Just as the ILP in Nelson seemed to many a natural 
extension of the non-conformist religion and associated activities 
of the Salem Church, so it appeared to members of the Crusader 
group that the ILP had inherited the mantle of moral leadership 
forfeited by the churches. Thus, W. Chamberlain reported in May 
1919 that he came away from the ILP conference at Huddersfield 
‘feeling more than ever that the spirit animating that conference 
was the greatest force in our midst today making for the Christian 
Revolution.? Wellock came to share this feeling and follow his 
colleagues into the party. It is not clear from the available records 
when he actually joined. In his autobiography he dated it around 
the time of his country-wide speaking tour of 1920-21: 


As I moved about the country after 1920 it was next to impossible to 
secure a response to any kind of spiritual appeal ... The only 
organisation that appeared to be advancing was the Independent 
Labour Party ... The rapid march of the socialist movement in 
Britain at this time, with the Independent Labour party as its 
spearhead, owed its success to its essentially spiritual appeal. The 
ILP inherited the spiritual idealism of the early Christian Socialists 
and of the artist-poet-craftmanship school of William Morris ... 
This was the only kind of socialism that appealed to me...© 


In an interview with the Nelson Leader early in 1924 Wellock 
sought to explain his emergence as a ‘political socialist’ as a 
natural development of his original ideas: 


I am a socialist, provided you give a spiritual interpretation to the 
term... I have only recently decided to enter practical politics since 
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I have seen the possibility of making politics, through the 
introduction of spiritual considerations, a veritable means of social 
transformation.*! 


By this time he had stood as the Labour candidate for the 
Stourbridge constituency in the general election of December 
1923, coming third behind the Conservative and Liberal candi- 
dates with 24.4% of the vote. This was the man who, in 1920, had 
dismissed parliament as the ‘grave of the people’s conscience’, 
arguing that so long as parliament was ‘elected and controlled bya 
press that serves the interests of the possessing class, it is the duty 
of every true democrat and friend of humanity to devise a more 
effective means of giving vent to the people’s will.#2 How did 
someone who listed Tolstoy and Kropotkin amongst his ideo- 
logical mentors come to adopt the path of parliamentary 
politics? 

In a series of articles written for The Crusader in the summer of 
1921 and published the following year under the title of The Way 
Out Wellock went some way to answering this query. The 
fundamental change in his thinking had undoubtedly begun 
during his time in Germany. Reluctantly he felt obliged to consign 
the individual change of heart upon which he had laid so much 
stress in his earlier writing to secondary importance. A pure 
Christian life was still an admirable ideal, but would remain 
largely ineffective as a means of social change unless it was 
grounded in a mass movement to change the whole structure of 
society. He had to concede that, 


By the hard facts of the time, by the phenomenal growth of 
selfishness and materialism due to the enormous power of the 
environment; I am being compelled to believe that a change of 
environment must precede a change of heart in the fuller and 
deeper sense... We are all so completely in the grip of circumstances 
that the only hope of social salvation is in first of all, by means of 
collective action, transforming the social system.% 


Such a movement for far-reaching structural change required 
leadership. However, to look to the leaders of the Labour Party to 
provide the moral courage and social idealism necessary to inspire 
collective action was a fruitless exercise, ‘providing capitalism 
could guarantee a decent dinner to every worker there is little in 
the conduct of many labour leaders to suggest that they had not 
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thereby won all that was necessary.’ At the same time he was 
forced to recognise that belief in parliament as the proper locus for 
political change was so deeply embedded in public consciousness 
that, for the time being at least, parliament should be the main 
area of struggle. Echoing the views of Clifford Allen and other 
activists of the war-time N-CF who had graduated to the ILP in 
their search for a peaceful path to socialism, Wellock emphasised 
the educational role of the ILP within the Labour Party, leading it 
into a more challenging socialist position. Although over one 
hundred ILP members were elected to parliament in the general 
election of 1922, in 1921 Wellock was claiming that just fifty 
socialists could succeed in transforming every parliamentary 
session into a ‘crusade’ and pull the majority of Labour MPs along 
with them, and thereby in turn inspire a mass awakening of 
socialist consciousness in the country at large. 

The peaceful parliamentary road to socialism could only 
succeed, however, as part and parcel of an extra-parliamentary 
movement. Undoubtedly encouraged by the refusal of London 
dockers to load munitions bound for Poland onto the ‘Jolly 
George’ in 1920, and the labour movement's declared intention of 
calling a general strike to forestall the government taking any — 
hostile steps against the Soviet Union, Wellock advocated the 
creation of a social and industrial crisis by means of a general 
strike. Such a direct challenge to the government would result in 
the calling of a general election. The voters would then be faced 
with a clear-cut choice: vote for a continuation of capitalism or 
support the movement for a better life for all. Timidity was the only 
thing revolutionaries had to fear. If, by some chance, such a 
strategy failed, then recourse would have to be made to a mass 
campaign of noncooperation, for ‘nothing defeats evil like 
exposure, and few things so effectively expose evil and render its 
continuance impossible as refusal to participate in it.’ 

In advocating a campaign of noncooperation Wellock was 
reflecting the influence that Gandhi’s campaign in India was 
beginning to exert on pacifists in Britain. Wellock drew upon the 
Indian experience, as well as the Sinn Fein nonviolent campaign 
in Ireland, in his search for some kind of reconciliation between 
his pacifist faith and his socialist convictions. He was seeking a 
synthesis between the Christian revolutionaries’ emphasis on the 
power of personal example and the primacy of the individual 
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change of heart, and the insistence of revolutionary socialists 
upon the class nature of society and the consequent need for 
collective action to transform the economic base of capitalist 
society. The Way Out still carried the Wellock hall-mark of moral 
rhetoric, but it did represent a serious attempt to sketch out a 
definite programme of parliamentary and extra-parliamentary 
action for change. Much of the ‘pre-ILP’ Wellock remained, 
however. He continued to insist upon the indissoluble link 
between the economic and spiritual domains. He maintained his 
conviction that forms of action were needed which were both 
effective and constructive, revealing in their methods ‘the spirit of 
the world it would bring.“° He stressed the need for leaders who 
were ‘prophets of light’ and not just ‘thunderers of darkness.’ 
Moreover, his vision of socialism was still couched in biblical 
terms. The aim remained the creation of Heaven on earth rather 
than the proletarian state: 


... not until we make it clear that our aim is not merely to transfer 
economic power from the capitalists to the workers, but to free the 
souls of men, capitalists as well as workers — make possible a 
bigger and better life for all — shall we be victorious, for not until 
then shall we cease from being cruel and bitter.” 


Chapter Three 
No More War 


Wellock was not alone within the ranks of the NNWM (or the ILP) 
in searching for some kind of synthesis between his pacifist 
commitment to nonviolence and his socialist desire for the radical 
transformation of capitalist society. From its inception the 
NMWM had adopted a membership pledge which involved an 
absolutist refusal to take part in any kind of war ‘whether by 
bearing arms, making or handling munitions, voluntarily sub- 
scribing to war loans, or using my labour for the purpose of setting 
others free for war service.’ To this was added the positive obligation 
‘to strive for the removal of all causes of war and to work for the 
establishment of a new social order based on cooperation for the 
common good.’ 

The reconciliation of the two halves of the pledge was to prove 
one of the recurring problems for the NMWM throughout its 
organisational existence. As early as its first annual conference at 
Toynbee Hall, London on December 9, 1922 some criticism was 
expressed concerning the ‘socialistic attitude’ of the monthly No 
More War (NMW) under the editorship of Fenner Brockway. 
Brockway responded by pointing to the final clause of the 
membership declaration: such a resolve did not entail support for 
any particular socialist party, but it did imply opposition to the 
existing economic system and the advocacy of a new social 
order. 

Despite this criticism the NNWM could look back at the end of 
1922 over a reasonably successful year. Sales of the journal were 
around 5000 per issue, they had helped organise a series of ‘No 
More War demonstrations in over 100 towns and cities on the 
anniversary of the declaration of War (July 29th), and they had 
managed to survive their first financial crisis (this was to be 
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another recurring problem) with the aid of a donation from 
Harold Morland, a Quaker who was later appointed treasurer. 

Wellock continued with his active propagandising, touring the 
length and breadth of the country delivering lectures and 
addresses on behalf of the ILP and the NNWM. He estimated that 
during 1923 he spoke at several hundred meetings throughout 
England and Wales, as well as addressing over 50 meetings in 
Scotland.! Just as the ILP hoped to work in and through the 
Labour Party and so guide it towards a truly socialist policy, so the 
main orientation of the NMWM, with its relatively small 
membership, was to work through existing labour and church 
organisations to promote war resistance. Twelve of its members 
had stood as candidates in the 1923 general election whilst it was 
claimed that another 30 Labour candidates supported the aims of 
the movement.2 Consequently their hopes were raised when 
Labour agreed to take office as a minority government. Dis- 
appointment was all the more profound when the Labour 
government voted in the spring of 1924 to proceed with the 
ordering of five new cruisers to replace obsolete battleships. A 
meeting was arranged between the national committee members 
of the NMWM and sympathetic Labour MPs on March 16th, 1924 
which resulted in a statement being issued which proclaimed that 
‘great moral principles must stand before counsels of expediency; 
fidelity to our highest conceptions must have precedence over 
fidelity to party; loyalty to humanity must be recognised as the 
truest loyalty to one’s own nation.? A laudable affirmation of 
pacifist ideals but as one of the NMWM’s members in parliament 
confessed, ‘It is a difficult thing to go against your party when your 
party is in office.’ 

This conflict between party loyalty and pacifist conviction was 
to be yet another of the recurring issues that was to dog the 
NMWM thoughout its existence. Thus, whilst MacDonald’s 
government was intent on proving to the electorate that it was a fit 
party to serve the whole nation, rather than active propagandists 
for socialism and disarmament, a large proportion of the ILP and 
the NMVWM outside parliament felt that the minority government 
should seize the opportunity to implement bold measures, on the 
assumption that the probable parliamentary defeat that would 
follow could create the opportunity to go to the country for a clear 
socialist majority — a strategy that Wellock had advocated in The 
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Way Out. Thus, at the ILP annual conference at York in April 1924 
NMWM members such as Walter Ayles, J. Allen Skinner and 
Joseph Southall were amongst those who urged MPs to vote in 
accordance with their conscience against all military estimates.° 

Despite the disappointment with the performance of the 
Labour government in parliament there was considerable optimism 
amongst the membership of the NNWM during 1924 at the likely 
prospect of socialist governments being formed throughout 
Europe, and the consequent likelihood of genuine steps being 
taken towards disarmament. As part of their attempt to strengthen 
and promote such an outcome it was decided to appoint a full time 
organising secretary, and in July 1924 Lucy Cox took up the post, 
despite some opposition from the membership to the idea of 
having a paid official. In October 1924 the Labour government was 
defeated over its handling of the Campbell Affair. In the 
subsequent election, in which the Conservatives focused on the 
alleged links between Labour and the Soviet regime, Labour lost 
40 seats. Wellock was once again unsuccessful at Stourbridge 
although he increased his share of the vote and the new 
parliament still contained seven members of the NUWM. 

There was a growing concern in socialist circles during the 1920s 
about the evils of imperialism and the danger of imperialist wars, 
that was undoubtedly occasioned in part by the civil disobedience 
campaign led by Gandhi in India. Amongst the leading figures in 
the NMWM it was perhaps Fenner Brockway who was most active 
in his support of the Home Rule movement in India, but this was 
an interest and a commitment which Wellock shared. He had 
come across Gandhi’s writings in the early 1920s and had 
published his own short book on India’s Awakening in which he 
described Gandhi as ‘the greatest and most Christ-like figure in 
contemporary history.’°. Gandhi, for Wellock, symbolised a new 
idealism that might ultimately save the world from the materialism 
and greed that threatened to destroy it. Having successfully moved 
an anti-imperialist motion at the annual conference of the 
NMWM at the end of 1924, he returned to the same theme in his 
New Year Message to the readers of the Bradford Pioneer: 


Whether we know it or not, by our folly and greed, we are hastening 
on a huge race war which, once it gets going, will be the grave of 
Western civilisation ... Did we commit the atrocities at Amritzar, 
pass the Rowlatt Acts, put Gandhi and 20,000 of the finest spirits in 
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India in prison, out of regard for the Indian people — we, who 
believe in democracy and the sovereignty of the people’s will? ... 
The days of such empires as exist today are numbered, and if those 
who possess them do not bring them to an end or convert them into 
Commonwealths of free peoples, they will themselves be brought 
low by them.’ 


The new year also marked a new phase in the domestic life of the 
Wellocks. They had finally decided to leave Nelson and settle 
somewhere nearer to his adopted constituency of Stourbridge. 
Towards the end of 1924 they bought a house in Victoria Avenue, 
Quinton, on the outskirts of Birmingham. To mark their leaving a 
social evening was held at the Salem Church in order to pay 
tribute to ‘the great and uplifting influence which his life and 
character has had on the young manhood of Salem.” For his part, 
Wellock assured the friends gathered together that evening that 
although he had not taken an active role in the life of Salem for 
some years due to his political commitments, he had not given up 
his teaching and preaching — he had merely transferred to a wider 
field. 

In his earlier years Wellock had emphasised the world- 
changing potential of the heroic individual with the courage to live 
according to their conception of the highest truths. Although his 
commitment to such a means of change began to weaken during 
the 1920s, when he turned his attention to the international scene 
and the threat posed by imperialism, he maintained his demand 
for moral courage, but the actors from which it was required were 
not so much individuals as the metropolitan powers themselves. 
‘Disarmament by example’ was the call of the NMWM, and in the 
spring of 1925 a campaign was launched calling on the British 
government to carry through a policy of ‘immediate Total 
Disarmament and so give a lead to the world in the establishment 
of real International Peace’.° Disarmament, for Wellock, was a 
necessary step on the path towards the ending of imperialism. 
Whilst acknowledging that only a Labour government would 
pursue such a course as would stir the conscience of the world, he 
sought to argue that if Britain did disarm it would have an 
astounding impact on the morale of the working classes through- 
out the world, leading to the mobilisation and organisation of the 
socialist forces of Europe, and their consequent victory over the 
satanic trinity of militarism, capitalism and imperialism. Disarm- 
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ament was not just a heroic moral act, however, it was a practical 
policy because, he argued, ‘all modern wars are “defensive” and 
people cannot be induced to fight wars that are not defensive’. 
Consequently, ‘an unarmed nation which had proclaimed its 
belief in justice and in world public opinion would be immune 
from attack.” What else could an absolute pacifist argue in the 
days before notions of mass civil disobedience and nonviolent 
civil resistance had been fully absorbed into their political 
philosophy? 

By the summer of 1925 the Total Disarmament campaign 
petition had obtained some 13,000 signatures, whilst the member- 
ship of the NMWM had crawled up to 2,000, but once again the 
movement was in financial difficulties and an appeal for £2500 
was launched." In July Wellock attended the first international 
conference of the War Resisters International which was held at 
Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire. There were 95 delegates from 18 
countries there. No representative from the Bulgarian section had 
been able to attend, however, so Wellock was called upon to 
present their report. Such a vicarious experience of foreign lands 
was merely a prelude to a major lecturing tour of North America, 
and on September 12th he and Fanny sailed from Southampton 
on their first trip across the Atlantic. They travelled westward 
across Canada and although they were encouraged by the strength 
of the anti-war feeling that they encountered in public meetings, 
Wellock reported home that the further west they went ‘the more I 
found the communists in evidence, and consequently a tendency 
to queer the pitch on the pacifist issue.’ By October they were in 
California from where he wrote in excited vein to his friends in 
England: 


I think they were just ready for my message, and the response has 
been a surprise to us all. I am getting inside every conceivable 
organisation, almost, and as soon as I have got going with a place 
the telephone begins to operate, and inside 12 hours I am simply 
besieged with applications ...I am dealing with Total Disarmament, 
Imperialism, India, Gandhi, Christian pacifism. 


One of the main themes he addressed in his talks throughout the 
tour was the impotence of any institutional peace machinery such 
as the League of Nations without an informed and active public 
prepared to exert pressure on such organisations to ensure that 
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they served the interests of world peace. Without an effective 
public force such organisations would be certain to be captured by 
the financiers and ‘war lords’ of the munition industries and 
perverted to the service of imperialism. The only way to create 
such a public power was through individuals summoning the 
courage to make the personal commitment to refuse to fight or 
assist in the preparation for war. This was, of course, the 
significance of the membership pledge of the NMWM: one could 
not rely on governments and governmental institutions, the need 
was for sufficient public commitment to force governments to 
renounce the use of force and, indeed, render them incapable of 
using force even if they wished to do so. 

In Britain a new campaign was taking off which was based on 
the same premise: Arthur Ponsonby’s Peace Letter Campaign. 
This was a petition committing its signatories to the pledge that“. . . 
convinced that all disputes between nations are capable of 
settlement either by diplomatic negotiation or by some form of 
international arbitration, hereby solemnly declare that we shall 
refuse to support or render war service to any government which 
resorts to arms.’ The members of the NMWM were active in 
promoting this campaign, none more so than Wellock after his 
return from North America at the end of 1925. Thus, in the March 
1926 issue of NMW, he urged people to proclaim their personal 
resistance to war. If 10,000 converts declared their intentions to 
refuse to fight, he argued, the government would have to take 
notice: ‘while a million converts (a by no means impossible 
attainment) would mean nothing less than the complete abolition 
of war. The spiritual atmosphere born of a million active believers 
in peace would be sufficient to compel any government to seek 
protection in the only way now left to it: that of world 
disarmament.’ 

He was still seeking that moral crusade upon which he had 
consistently pinned his faith. Ponsonby’s campaign, in fact, did 
take on some of the characteristics of a popular mass movement. 
Because it was a simple affirmation which, unlike the membership 
pledge of the NMWM, made no mention of the social and political 
implications of pacifism, because it acknowledged a role for the 
existing international machinery of reconciliation and arbitration 
and refrained from calling for immediate and total unilateral 
disarmament, and because there was still in the 1920s a wide- 
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spread public revulsion against the horrors of the world war, the 
letter campaign succeeded in capturing considerable public 
support. Thus, when Ponsonby finally presented his petition to 
Baldwin in December 1927 he had obtained nearly 130,000 
signatures. By comparison, the NMWM’s petition for total 
disarmament obtained only 40,000 signatures (no mean feat in 
itself), which reflected the limited appeal of the movement’s 
radical stance vis-a-vis the existing order and with regard to the 
question of disarmament. 

In an attempt to widen its influence and public support Walter 
Ayles was appointed organising secretary of the movement in 
1926. By the end of that year plans were afoot for the launching ofa 
new membership drive, sales of NUW had reached 12,000 an issue 
and a record number of 18 new branches had been formed during 
the previous year.'4 As befitted an organisation that placed a key 
emphasis on the significance of the individual, branches were 
viewed not so much as administrative outposts of the central 
headquarters but as social and political education centres in their 
own right. In terms reminiscent of Wellock’s advice to the readers 
of The Crusader to explore all possible steps towards ‘practical 
internationalism’, the members of the NMWM were urged to 
‘incorporate and transcend patriotism in a wider kinship em- 
bracing the whole human race ... (and to become) ... the first 
citizens of the World State of the future.”!5 

Meantime the death of the Conservative MP for Stourbridge 
occasioned a by-election in late February 1927 and, at his third 
attempt, Wellock was successful. He gained a 3000 vote majority 
over his Conservative rival after fighting what was described in the 
ILP press as ‘a brilliant socialist and internationalist campaign 
with great verve and determination.”® It was the first Labour 
victory in the constituency and Wellock and his supporters were 
jubilant, with the new MP being carried shoulder high back to the 
campaign headquarters, the home of G. Norman Robbins at 
Silverlands Avenue in Warley.” . 

He took his place in the House of Commons on February 28th, 
1927. He defended his seat successfully in the general election of 
May 1929, but lost it to his Conservative opponent in the October 
election of 1931. He was later to describe his four years in 
parliament as the most frustrating experience of his life: 
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I never felt so impotent. ..1 found that after a few years in the House 
of Commons, most Members seemed to lose their enthusiasm for 
idealistic objectives. The general tendency was towards ease and 
security, and to regard the House of Commons as a first class club 
where one can easily meet the people who matter in the political 
world.}8 


One cannot be too surprised at this verdict. If ever a person was 
less suited to the parliamentary political world, it must surely have 
been Wellock. Throughout his life he emphasised the sovereignty 
in all domains of life of what was fundamentally a New Testament 
morality of self-fulfilment through the service of others. He 
consistently proclaimed his idealism, the necessity for an essential 
continuity between the values of the cooperative commonwealth 
to which he aspired and the means pursued to achieve such an 
end. His was a kind of ‘all-or-nothing’ morality that, for instance, 
dismissed the League of Nations as an imperialist club. It was the 
kind of political morality that Max Weber depicted as being based 
on an ethic of ultimate ends or conviction, where the purity of the 
end finally achieved was determined by the purity of the means. 
Weber contrasted such an ethic, with its uncompromising 
commitment to some ultimate set of values and ideals with what 
he termed the ethic of responsibility. Political conduct guided by 
such an ethic is determined by what is perceived to be realistically 
possible within the parameters of existing conditions; an ethic that 
accepts the necessity for compromise with the realities of the 
world-as-it-is, including the frailty of human nature and the dead 
weight of vested interests; an ethic that acknowledges the need to 
choose between lesser evils if one is to operate effectively in the 
profane house of power that is the world of politics.!9 Such an ethic 
rules, perhaps necessarily, within parliamentary politics. It is a 
world of pragmatic bargaining, wheeling and dealing, manoevring 
to achieve what is ‘practical’ and ‘feasible’ in the given circum- 
stances, a realm of compromise and frequently of duplicity. At the 
very least this must have been an uneasy environment within 
which to operate for a man of unyielding principle, someone who 
people recall as never having acted in any way that went against 
his conscience.” 

Yet Wellock chose this path. It was clear to him at the time that 
the labour movement and indeed parliament was the most 
appropriate vehicle for his proselytising work, which would 
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enable him to reach a far wider constituency than was available 
through peace organisations such as the NMWM. As he wrote in 
his autobiography, “My chief interests in the House were peace, 
and the social order as it affects the quality of our civilisation... 
The only hope I then saw of moving towards an era of peace and 
freedom was in an enlightened and courageous Labour govern- 
ment.?! Perhaps as one might have expected, when one turns to 
the records in Hansard Wellock appears to have been an active 
and hard working back-bencher. Whilst drawing a regular salary 
of a taxable level for one of the few times in his life, he followed his 
conscience in voting against arms estimates and using the floor of 
the House to oppose all forms of militarism. He raised issues 
about British imperialism throughout the world, he pursued 
matters of concern to his constituents in the West Midlands, and 
he became a member of a number of Select Committees. He was 
also instrumental in forming a group of MPs who were interested 
in the Indian freedom struggle, which enabled him to meet such 
people as Motilal Nehru, Jinnah, C.F. Andrews, Annie Besant, 
and Gandhi. 

But, despite his dedication to the task of being an MP, one 
cannot escape the feeling that Wellock’s period in parliament was 
something of an aberration. The hopes which he had expressed in 
The Way Out, that a body of committed socialist MPs might inspire 
the Labour Party with sufficient vision and courage to lead the 
country towards a new social order, failed to materialise. 
Following the general election of May 1929 MacDonald formed a 
Labour government but, lacking an absolute majority in the 
House of Commons, concentrated more on securing the goodwill 
and cooperation of the opposition parties than making concessions 
to the left wing within his own ranks. These were the depression 
years and by July 1931 unemployment had risen to 3 million, and 
MacDonald was under pressure to reduce public expenditure by 
cutting unemployment benefit. Faced with a revolt within his 
Cabinet, MacDonald tendered the resignation of his government 
and reached an agreement with the leaders of the Conservatives 
and Liberals to form a National Government. The result of the 
ensuing general election in October 1931 was a resounding victory 
for the Conservatives, with Labour winning a mere 52 seats — and 
Wellock’s parliamentary career was brought to an end. He was 
defeated again in 1935, and in 1936 he failed to obtain selection by 
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the local constituency party — the final blow to his parliamentary 
career. 

According to Wellock it was the depression years of the late 
1920s and 1930s that killed off the idealistic socialism which had 
first attracted him to the ILP: 


It was in the ‘thirties’ that the ‘bread and butter politics’ of the new 
materialism completely overwhelmed the spiritual idealism of the 
earlier Socialists. The decline of that idealism was quickly followed 
by the rapid spread of the materialistic values of capitalism among 
the working classes, including the Trade Unions and the Labour 
Party. This meant that henceforth Party politics would degenerate 
into a power struggle for the right to determine which social classes 
or groups should benefit most from the financial policies of the 
Government.?? 


From this perspective it is clear that whilst it was only in the 
jatter half of the 1930s that Wellock finally turned his back on 
Labour politics, by that time Labour politics had turned its back 
on him — it had ceased to be the movement it had once been. 

Perhaps there has been only one person in the twentieth century 
who approached anywhere near a synthesis of the kind of socialist 
idealism that inspired Wellock with the practice of ‘state politics’ 
— Gandhi. It was because he was a more effective organiser than 
any of his contemporaries that Gandhi was able to capture the 
leadership of the Indian National Congress in 1920. However, 
Gandhi's undoubted tactical and strategic skills as an organiser of 
political campaigns was always informed by a wider vision of a 
nonviolent society. As a consequence he viewed his nonviolent 
campaigns not merely as techniques for waging conflict, but also 
as tools for transforming the social, economic and political life of 
the Indian people. At the same time he freely admitted that all his 
political work and his efforts to transform Indian society from its 
village roots upwards was motivated by his own personal quest for 
self-fulfilment. It was clear to Wellock that he had much to learn 
from this man, and the opportunity arose in 1931. 

Gandhi arrived in Britain on September 12th, 1931 to attend the 
2nd Round Table Conference on the future government of India. 
During the autumn months of that year he stayed at Kingsley Hall, 
the settlement house in East London which was run by Wellock’s 
colleague from the early days of the NMWM, Muriel Lester. 
Although socialist pacifists like Wellock and Fenner Brockway 
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had been familiar with Gandhi’s anti-imperialist struggle since 
the 1920s and had written about the campaigns, it was the Salt Tax 
campaign of 1930 that made Gandhi something of a household 
name, such that he began to emerge as perhaps the most important 
external influence on the British peace movement. In particular it 
was the way he was developing his nonviolent satyagraha 
campaigns into a positive means of social change — it was no 
longer passive resistance so much as active nonviolence. According 
to Wellock, in the exploration of such means Gandhi and his 
followers had forged ‘a new weapon of freedom, developed and 
proved a new technique of revolt which ere long will supersede in 
every part of the world the old technique of violence, with its 
barricades, shootings and guillotines.’ 

Wellock arranged with Muriel Lester that he should spend a 
couple of days at Kingsley Hall so that he might observe Gandhi's 
daily routine and also get the chance to have a proper discussion 
with the man. So it was that one day he accompanied Gandhi on 
one of his early morning walks through the East End of London. 
In particular he was seeking Gandhi’s view on the applicability of 
his methods of waging nonviolent struggle to the anti-war 
movement in Britain. In fact Gandhi was reluctant to pass an 
opinion concerning a country about which he knew so little, but 
for Wellock the issue was one of pressing concern. The formation 
of the National Government and the worsening economic crisis 
seemed to point to a period of intensified class conflict. The onus 
was upon socialist pacifists to show the relevance of nonviolence 
to the struggle to overthrow capitalism, as well as to the 
reconciliation of international conflict. For the left wing of the 
NMWM the fight against capitalism and international war were 
part and parcel of the same struggle. As Fenner Brockway put it, 
‘War is an incidental denial of Pacifism; Capitalism is the 
permanent denial’, whilst for Reginald Reynolds ‘the war against 
war is also the war against hunger and oppression. 

This renewed concern with the social question brought to the 
fore divisions without the ranks of the peace movement that had 
laid relatively dormant for a number of years. During the run-up 
to the Disarmament Conference at Geneva that was to take place 
in 1932 radicals like Wellock had swallowed their distrust of 
achieving disarmament by multilateral negotiation and had 
joined the campaign to exert public pressure on the parties to the 
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conference. However, the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 
and the lack of progress made at Geneva, following the failure of 
the London Naval Conference of 1930, revealed yet again the utter 
bankruptcy of any efforts to achieve disarmament by negotiation 
between the imperialist powers. At the same time the organising 
secretary of the NMUWM, Walter Ayles, was describing the League 
of Nations as ‘the biggest thing which has ever happened in 
history’, whilst dismissing the WRI as ‘a distinct obstacle to the 
establishment of an effective International for War Resistance.’5 
The division was basically between those who, like Ayles, believed 
that war could be abolished through international agreement 
between the existing states and through the medium of institutions 
like the League of Nations and those, like Wellock, who saw the 
need for a total transformation of the social order at home and the 
imperialist order abroad if international war was ever to be 
rendered obsolete.” This fundamental division was compounded 
by differences in related areas. Thus, every year at the annual 
conference the scourge of Walter Ayles life in the NUWM, Joseph 
Southall of Birmingham, would move a resolution urging that all 
MPs who voted for war credits should resign from the Movement. 
Each year Ayles, who was a Labour MP for a Bristol constituency, 
would lead the opposition to this display of ‘heresy-hunting’. At 
the 1931 conference that took place at Cheltenham in November 
Southall finally succeeded in getting his resolution passed.?’ At the 
same conference Wellock was elected chairman. 

Although the NMWM depended for the bulk of its financial 
support upon sizeable donations from a limited number of 
supporters, the depression years were taking their toll on 
contributions, resulting in a deficit of £1039 for 1931-32.78 
Consequently the national committee instituted an inquiry into 
the financial situation of the Movement with a view to effecting 
economies. A major item of expenditure was the salaries of the two 
paid organisers, Ayles and Cox. Ayles was reluctant to cooperate 
with the commission but eventually, according to Reginald 
Reynolds, the commission ‘made discoveries resulting in the 
forced resignation of Walter Ayles.2? The exact nature of the 
irregularities that were unearthed was never revealed to the 
membership, but it is thought that Ayles, who had lost his 
parliamentary salary with his defeat in the 1931 election, was 
suspected of cultivating good relations with some important 
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donors for his own personal and political purposes rather than for 
the benefit of the organisation.*° He resigned in April and shortly 
after Lucy Cox also gave up her post. With their departure the left 
wing direction of the Movement was set. The appointment of 
Reginald Reynolds as the new General Secretary in September 
1932 further encouraged the leftward shift. A Quaker who had 
spent some time with Gandhi in India, Reynolds was convinced 
that ‘war had to be tackled at its roots and that our first task 
concerned oppression and ways of ending it — by means other 
than bloodshed — which pointed directly at Gandhi.?! 

It was this question of whether bloodshed could be avoided in 
practice that now began to exercise the Movement, and if 
bloodshed could not be avoided, then what stance should pacifists 
adopt towards revolutionary violence? Would it not be a futile 
form of bourgeois pacifism that just stood on the sidelines of the 
class war? According to Fenner Brockway the pacifist ‘must be in 
the thick of the struggle’, albeit while seeking ‘to contribute the 
mind and technique which will enable it to be carried through 
successfully with the maximum of non-violence which the 
conditions of the struggle and the psychology of the population 
allow.’3? Ben Parkin, who had accompanied Reginald Reynolds to 
the communist dominated World Anti-War Congress in Amsterdam 
in August 1932, was even clearer that violent means were required 
when he wrote in his report of the Congress, 


War is here now, all over the world. How can pacifists ever hope to 
win the confidence of the workers and have a voice in the creation 
of the new order unless they are in the struggle all through.» 


One might well have asked in turn just what kind of pacifism was it 
that was prepared to endorse the use of violence, however 
‘revolutionary’ it might be? Such a question ocurred to a number 
of NMWM members, to whom it appeared that the Movement had 
all but ceased to be a pacifist organisation and had become an out 
and out revolutionary socialist movement. As one contributor to 


‘the New World observed, ‘The man who is a socialist first and a 


pacifist second should say so and stop masquerading.’* 
Wellock himself was uneasy at the direction the Movement 
seemed to be taking under the influence of people like Parkin and 
Reynolds. Were socialism and pacifism necessarily incompatible? 
He agreed that war was an inevitable outcome of capitalism and 
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he continued to proclaim the need for a transformation of the 
whole social order — but he was still grasping after a process of 
revolutionary change that could avoid the barricades and the 
bloodshed of class war, an organic form of change that had its 
roots in the creation of a new morality by reformed individuals. 
The trouble with such an approach was that time seemed to be 
running out. In a prepared speech that he gave to a small gathering 
of war resisters in Cologne in the summer of 1932 he gave 
expression to his sense of urgency: 


. war is the logical and inevitable outcome of a social system 
which is based on greed, class and sectional rights instead of upon 
cooperation and human rights. In the deepest sense, to fight for 
peace and the disarmament of the world is to fight for a change in the 
basis of society, which at root is a spiritual change, and involves the 
substitution of goodwill, social justice and world-wide cooperation 
for exploitation, class privilege and social antagonism. Across the 
world today we see spreading the class war; from it there may spring 
international wars or revolution. It can only be removed by the 
creation of a new social order. Thus every sincere worker for peace 
must devote himself to the realisation of that great end. The threat 
of revolution hovers over Germany today. If the present social 
system is permitted to continue that threat will travel from land to 
land. It is our duty as sincere pacifists to try and remove it. The times 
lay upon us the task of thinking out and establishing new forms of 
social and international life.** 


He found support for what seemed like becoming a minority 
position within the national committee of NMWM from Runham 
Brown and Harold Bing. For Bing a revolutionary policy did not 
necessarily involve the advocacy of class conflict, pacifism was 
above and beyond class divisions. It involved ‘a material and a 
spiritual revolution, and the former must be achieved under the 
inspiration of the latter.’ Consequently the vital task that faced 
pacifists was ‘to create a non-violent mentality, so far as possible in 
all sections of the community, and to organise a disciplined body 
of pacifists ready to act non-violently in circumstances of 
violence . . .36 Bing was also concerned to remind the members of 
the Movement that in their concern to promote radical change at 
home they should not forget the importance of continuing to 
advocate war resistance at a time when the threat of international 
war was beginning to loom larger. 
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In fact, by 1933 with Hitler’s rise to power, the failure of the third 
and final session of the Geneva Disarmament Conference to 
produce any concrete results, and the consequent steps towards 
rearmament in Britain and on the continent, the threat of 
international war began to seem more immediate than revolution. 
By this time, however, the financial crisis within the NNYWM had 
worsened. Runham Brown had taken on the office of honorary 
treasurer after the departure of Ayles and Cox. He found it an 
impossible task and in his letter to Wilfred Wellock resigning from 
the post early in 1933 he explained why: 


... We have allowed a fictitious Movement to grow up, with a file of 
over 8000 members, and some 150 nominal branches over the 
country, 75% of which are of no use whatsoever. We have continued 
to publish a paper the demand for which is extremely small, and 
which even now is a terrible financial burden...” 


In May 1933 the New World ceased publication. Thus by the middle 
of 1933 the NNWM had suspended most of its public propaganda 
work and was forced to face the fact that it had slight hope of ever 
becoming the mass movement of war resisters to which it had once 
aspired. By the end of 1934 the number of branches nominally in 
existence had dropped to 94, and in March of that year Allen 
Skinner told an emergency meeting that local branch activity in 
general had become ineffective.** 

One branch that remained more active than others was in the 
Birmingham district where Joseph Southall, Will Rowe and 
Wellock were the leading figures.39 Amongst their activities they 
organised public meetings and demonstrations, and educational 
forums like the Easter 1933 Summer School on Imperialism at 
Overdale College, Selly Oak when Wellock gave a talk on 
‘Economic imperialism in the Far East and the practical 
alternative’. They also brought out their own occasional pub- 
lications after the demise of New World, including a penny 
pamphlet by Wellock entitled The Tattoo Exposed for distribution 
amongst spectators at the Nottingham Military Tattoo in 1935, and 
a local newssheet No More War. Along with other groups they 
demonstrated their opposition to militarism by wearing white 
poppies on Armistice Day instead of the usual red ones. The 
Midlands group was also responsible for organising the Inter- 
national Friendship Committee of the NMWM, the organising 
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secretary of which was Stanley Clayfield. Its main function was to 
arrange holidays abroad for NUWM members. The party would 
usually consist of 30 or so members who would stay in the homes 
of pacifists in the country they visited whenever possible. Most 
years they were led by Wilfred and Fanny Wellock. In 1931 they led 
a party of 45 to Holland; the following year there was a visit to 
Dublin over Whit week followed by a visit to Germany during the 
first two weeks in August.4° They were the kind of exercises in 
‘practical internationalism’ that Wellock had long advocated. One 
member of the Midlands group went on a visit to Switzerland in 
the 1930s and later described it as ‘one of the happiest recollections 
of my life’: 
Stanley Clayfield was very clever at finding places off the beaten 
track, and we stayed at Preda, Lugano, and Maderanertal. Wilfred 
was an ideal leader for he was an experienced mountain walker, 
and he had that great facility for making everyone feel at home in 
the group, and in the evenings we danced and played games. I 
remember particularly our stay at Preda — a small village near St 
Moritz — where we were the first English visitors the hotel had ever 
had. Their other guests were mainly French and German. Wilfred 
drew them all into our evening entertainment, and we taught them 
the Lambeth Walk and the Palais Glide, which were the ‘in’ dances 
in England at that time. They in turn entertained us with their local 
songs.*! 


In August 1933 Wellock led a party to the Soviet Union. It was 
his second visit, he and Fanny had travelled there alone in 1927, 
shortly after his election to parliament, when they had been struck 
by the physical desolation but overwhelmed by the goodwill of the 
people they encountered: ‘here was human nature at its best’? In 
particular they had been impressed by the sense of hope the 
people had, and the way in which they could participate actively in 
the revolutionary process through the many local committees, 
councils and soviets. 


Taken all together, we were greatly impressed by the gigantic 
achievements of the revolution. There were shortages in plenty, of 
clothing, household goods and of many foods, but the people put up 
with them even cheerfully because they knew the cause... it was 
this spirit of self-sacrifice for what they conceived to be a great 
social ideal, which gave us the impression that Russian communism 
contained something akin to religious fervour.® 
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By 1933 all this had changed. The physical appearance of 
Leningrad and the other cities they visited had been transformed. 
The people were better fed and clothed — but the ‘joy, vision, 
hope and belief in the future no longer shone in their faces.’ The 
party had arrived during one of the first purges against the 
Trotskyites, and they encountered a funereal atmosphere wherever 
they went. Wellock’s faith in the Russian revolution, however 
qualified it might have been, was seriously weakened: 


What struck me everywhere on this second trip was the big change 
in the spirit of the people. The workers’ freedom in the factories, 
their participation in management, the self-denying ordinance of 
the communists, and the enthusiasm with which things were done, 
had all departed in the space of six years! Whatever soul Russian 
communism ever had — and J had felt its impact in 1927 — Stalin’s 
purges seemed to have obliterated. He inherited from Lenin 
a considerable spiritual legacy, and left behind a spiritual 
wilderness.*5 


Wellock was still at this time the Labour candidate for the 
Stourbridge constituency, so in between the trips abroad and his 
duties as national committee member of the NMWM and political 
officer of the WRI there were constituency duties: Labour Party 
meetings to attend, addresses to be given at fund-raising events 
like bazaars and whist drives and so on. He is remembered by 
those that knew him at this time (he was into his mid-fifties) as a 
strong and passionate speaker, with his pronounced Lancashire 
accent, his thick mane of white hair, his alert eyes and his ruddy 
complexion; a sincere and honest man who even addressed young 
children ‘as if he was really interested, and not as many politicians 
do, to create a good impression.”6 Perhaps his complexion 
resulted from the fact that once he had lost his parliamentary seat 
he found more time to devote to his fruit and vegetable garden at 
Quinton. He had developed an interest in organic gardening and 
due to the influence of Gandhi and other mentors had begun to 
take steps towards a more self-sufficient life. He and Fanny even 
had a spinning wheel on which they spun the wool they collected 
from the fields and hedges. Fanny continued to stay out of public 
life. They are still remembered as a kind and generous couple 
who always made people welcome in their home. They made a 
particular point of welcoming into their home overseas students at 
Birmingham University. Amongst the students they befriended 
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was Jomo Kenyatta, the future political leader of Kenya.” Indeed, 
the sense one gets of Wellock at this time is of someone whose 
inner strength and spirit enabled him to achieve an essential 
balance in his life. Although he was increasingly disillusioned 
with the machinations of state politics and filled with foreboding 
of the world conflagration to which the policies of the imperial 
powers were leading, he was saved from futile despair by what 
might appear to some as the ‘small things’ of life: his garden, his 
spinning, his relationship with Fanny and the companionship of 
his friends in the Midlands. Underpinning it all was what one 
person who knew him described as his unshakeable optimism and 
trust in humanity. 

In retrospect the International Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva appears as the last act of the period of inter-war stability at 
the international level. The Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 
1932 set the scene for a series of further crises. Hitler came to power 
in January 1933. Japan left the League of Nations in March 1933. 
The International Economic Conference failed in July 1933, and 
in October of that year Germany withdrew from the League and 
embarked upon a massive rearmament programme. In June 1934 
the parties to the Disarmament Conference finally dispersed and 
Britain began her own rearmament programme. In March 1935 
came Hitler’s announcement of a powerful airforce whilst there 
were growing signs of the Italian preparations to invade Abyssinia. 
All these developments forced the peace movement to face up to 
the imminence of international conflict. Was there a nonviolent 
answer to the threat of military aggression? 

For groups like the League of Nations Union (LNU) the main 
preoccupation became one of trying to restore public confidence 
in the League of Nations. During 1934-35 the bulk of their energy 
was devoted to the Peace Ballot as a way of generating support for 
collective security. The Ballot was probably the largest amateur 
poll ever conducted, with the views of some 11.5 million 
respondents canvassed on the desirability of multi-lateral dis- 
armament by international negotiations, the use of sanctions and 
collective security.48 The NMWM led the opposition within the 
peace movement to the policy of collective security. Military force 
would still cause the loss of life whether it was perpetrated by the 
League of Nations or by an individual state. Joseph Southall 
parodied the Peace Ballot, likening it to a questionnaire on 
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temperance organised by the liquor trade.” Allen Skinner argued 
that a militarily armed League of Nations was ‘likely to constitute 
the greatest war danger in the world of tomorrow’,® whilst Wellock 
expressed the view that collective security through the League 
would represent the supreme triumph of the militarists who would 
have succeeded in their ‘conversion of the Collective Peace System 
into a Collective War System.”5! 

The NMWM however, continued to face real problems. The 
rise of fascism in Europe and its growing influence within Britain 
itself raised the crucial dilemma of howto reconcile their pacifism 
and the desire to avoid war with the felt need to oppose fascism. The 
Movement was thrown into some disarray in 1934 when the USSR 
accepted membership of the League, and the communist-front 
organisation, the British Anti-War Movement, with which the 
NMWM had associated itself, changed its attitude towards the 
League and collective security as a consequence. The same year 
the Labour Party finally endorsed collective security through a 
strengthened League of Nations, further isolating the NUWM 
within the socialist camp. 

In seeking to reconcile their pacifism with the need to counter 
the military threat (an issue which took on additional urgency as 
the Abyssinian crisis of late 1935 approached) many in the peace 
movement began to place their faith in economic sanctions as a 
means of coercing an aggressor that stopped short of military 
force. Although Wellock at the time of the Manchuria crisis had 
called for ‘steady pacifist pressure upon Japan’ involving the 
withdrawal of ‘all loans, credits and munitions’,*? he was unhappy 
with the idea of full economic sanctions. He had witnessed the 
hardship and deprivation of the German people caused by the 
Allied economic blockade after the war — how could a policy that 
caused such human suffering be justified on moral grounds? 
Economic sanctions might stop short of military force, but the 
human misery it caused the people of the target state was 
essentially similar to that caused by direct physical violence. 

On October 3rd, 1935 Mussolini invaded Abyssinia and by 
October 19th the League of Nations sanctions policy against Italy 
was put into effect — further accentuating the division within the 
peace movement between those internationalists prepared to 
support collective security under the auspices of the League of 
Nations and the pacifists. The leaders of the NUWM unanimously 
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denounced the use of sanctions against Italy. The League was still 
seen as an alliance of armed power to preserve the status quo. 
Wellock called for a mass movement to oppose the war and work 
to change the social and economic bases of society, for “so long as 
the League is composed of states whose bases involve mass 
poverty and unemployment, economic collapse, and arising 
therefrom deepening class war and a growing struggle for 
markets ... the real policy of these states will not change, but as 
ever will give rise to war and rumours of war.’>? But if the invasion 
of Abyssinia was further proof of the inevitability of war under 
capitalism, what practical programme of action did the pacifists of 
the NMWM have to offer other than rhetorical calls for mass war 
resistance and revolution? By the mid-1930s there was no 
satisfactory answer to this problem. There was some interest in the 
ideas of the Dutch anarcho-pacifist Bart de Ligt, who advocated a 
programme of mobilising anti-war forces into a general strike if 
war threatened, which could then be developed into a full grown 
nonviolent social revolution.*4 Richard Gregg’s book, The Power of 
Nonviolence, published in 1934, also began to exert an influence on 
those seeking a pacifist response to armed violence in domestic 
and international relations. But it all remained very much in the 
realm of theory and, as the gulf between the mass of the labour 
movement and the increasingly small minority of socialist 
pacifists widened, that was where it remained. 

This relative isolation of socialist pacifists such as Wellock was 
highlighted even further in the summer of 1936 when, shortly after 
Abyssinia was finally overrun, news came of the Spanish Civil 
War. The moral dilemma posed by the events in Spain was 
particularly acute for the members of the NMWM. What attitude 
should they adopt, given their socialist sympathies, when a 
popular left wing government was threatened by right wing 
elements supported by the military? Although some saw the 
pacifist role as confined to welfare and relief work for the victims, 
many within the NMWM< sympathised with Fenner Brockway 
who resigned from the WRI because, ‘If I were in Spain at the 
moment, I should be fighting with the workers against the Fascist 
forces.”°> Brockway had come to this decision after visiting 
Catalonia in 1936 where, he later recalled, 


I came to see that it is not the amount of violence used which 
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determines good or evil results, but the ideas, the sense of human 
values, and above all the social forces behind its use. With this 
realisation, although my nature revolted against the killing of 
human beings just as did the nature of those Catalonian peasants, 
the fundamental basis of my old philosophy disappeared.*® 


The war triggered off a great wave of anti-fascist feeling in Britain 
as it came to symbolise the growing division within Europe 
between fascism and anti-fascism, and with this came a new 
willingness amongst the left to oppose fascism by force of arms. As 
Buzan has written: 


Militant anti-fascism displaced peace as the foreign policy 
preoccupation of the majority left, thereby depriving the peace 
movement of the broad base of social sympathy on which it had 
stood for so long... After the Spanish Civil War began, peace was 
no longer the vital issue of the times: fascism, and what to do about 
it, was.>? 


To many it appeared that pacifism had no immediate answer to 
this evil. Amongst those who came to hold this view was Reginald 
Reynolds who, with a group of other volunteers, still staffed the 
NMWM offices at 55 Long Acre near Covent Garden in London. 
As he later recalled in his autobiography: 


One difficulty about the Movement was the fact that I and my 
colleagues on the small staff at Long Acre had ceased to be pacifists, 
without clearly realising the fact. Soaked in politics, we were all 
ardent anti-imperialists and even anti-militarists, but the real 
essence of pacifism, which is a positive faith, was not in us. We 
survived the Abyssinian War, because our loathing of Italian 
imperialism was balanced by an equal loathing of British and 
French colonial policy; and we were logical enough to see that it 
was absurd to demand ‘sanctions’ against Italy unless we favoured 
providing rival bandits with a gendarme’s baton... The Spanish 
Civil War presented more complicated issues, but they were not so 
easy to evade.*8 


In essence they had come to share Brockway’s position, their 
commitment to socialist advance outweighing their much 
weakened pacifist faith. Consequently they drew up a proposal to 
present to the 1936 annual conference which was to be held in 
October at Bristol, urging that a commission be set up with a view 
to changing the movement’s declaration in order to meet ‘such 
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situations as that which exists today in Spain.’ In other words, they 
sought to exclude civil wars from the existing membership pledge 
‘not to take part in any war, international or civil.” The resolution 
was the only one at the conference on which there was a card vote, 
and it was defeated by about 600 votes to 200. 

Frustrated in their attempt to get the members of the Movement 
to adopt an unequivocally partisan stance in the war, Reynolds 
and his colleagues submitted a collective letter of resignation as a 
final attempt to force the issue, and thereby brought about the 
final crisis in the life of the NMWM. Aware that the secession of 
Reynolds and his supporters would destroy the Movement, the 
national council called a special meeting of branch delegates for 
February 6, 1937. 

By this time the NUWM was a somewhat battered and very 
weak invalid, particularly when compared with the rapid growth 
since 1934 of the more apolitical Peace Pledge Union (PPU). The 
NMWM had been very critical of the ‘bourgeois pacifism’ of the 
PPU with its simple pledge to renounce war and never support or 
sanction another, making no mention of the need to work for the 
social change necessary to remove the causes of war. Criticisms 
were also levelled against the lack of any formal democratic 
structure within the new movement that had blossomed under the 
charismatic leadership of Canon Dick Sheppard and his fellow 
sponsors. However, there was no denying the strength and vitality 
of the new movement, and given its mass support it seemed a more 
likely vehicle to prevent war than the ailing NMWM. Con- 
sequently Wellock and other members of the national council had 
been carrying on discussions with the PPU for some months prior 
to the February conference with a view to a merger of the two 
organisations. At a meeting in December 1936 Sheppard had 
agreed to introduce a more democratic decision-making structure 
to the movement and allow the NMWM to nominate two 
sponsors. Thus, at the February conference which took place at 
Friends House in London the delegates were presented with a 
choice between the NMWM continuing with its independent 
existence or merging with the PPU. Despite opposition from the 
Birmingham delegates a substantial majority voted for the merger, 
provided that the PPU made one further concession and agreed to 
support the NMWM clause ‘to work for the removal of the causes 
of war’. Wellock was amongst those members of the national 
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council that went to discuss this issue with Sheppard at his home 
near St Paul’s Cathedral. It was a friendly meeting and Sheppard 
agreed to accept the clause as an integral part of the PPU’s 
propaganda, although it was not to be incorporated in the PPU 
pledge which, it was argued, had become so well known that it 
should not be altered. So the merger went ahead, with Wellock and 
Harold Bing becoming sponsors. 

Although absorption might be a more appropriate term to use 
than merger, the sadness experienced by members of the NNWM 
at its demise was tinged with anticipation of the new birth of 
activity in store as they looked forward to gingering up the PPU 
with its essentially individualistic approach to the problems of 
peace and war. Whilst it was undoubtedly the Christian ethical 
basis to his socialism and pacifism that sustained Wellock in his 
unwavering commitment to nonviolence through the 1930s, he 
remained equally convinced that world peace could not rest solely 
on the individual’s refusal to participate in war. The abolition of 
war required above all the positive commitment to change not just 
the political and economic structure of the nation states of the 
world, but also required the transformation of the whole 
materialistic and self-centred way of life upon which such systems 
depended. With the end of the NMWM that period of his life 
during which he pursued this end through parliamentary and 
labour movement politics came to a close. In joining the PPU new 
avenues of action were to open up for him that were largely outside 
the realm of state and party politics; but they were none the less 
political for that, insofar as they still constituted a basic challenge 
to the established order of violence. 


Chapter Four 
The Peace Pledge Union 


The leadership of the PPU welcomed the remnants of the NUWM 
into their midst with something less than wholehearted enthusiasm. 
The prospect of having amongst their number such vocal and 
doctrinaire socialists as Allen Skinner and Wilfred Wellock was 
viewed with some apprehension. In the eyes of some they were 
considered to be tantamount to political poison, destined to 
alienate those potential sympathisers who could appreciate the 
horrors of war but could not go along with the socialist demand for 
the social revolution that was apparently necessary if such horrors 
were to be avoided. 

At the time of the merger the PPU was approaching the peak of 
its popularity with a membership of over 118,000 and some 300 
local groups in existence. It had its own weekly paper, Peace News 
(PN), which had been founded in July 1936 by a young Quaker 
journalist Humphrey Moore and which had achieved a circulation 
of over 6000 by the beginning of 1937. The origins of the PPU dated 
back to October 16, 1934 when Dick Sheppard wrote his Peace 
Letter to the press asking those readers who agreed with his 
pacifist conviction never to support another war to send him a 
postcard affirming this. The original letter evoked such a response 
that within a few days a postal van had to be used to deliver the 
sacks of postcards. A Peace Demonstration held in June 1935 at 
the Albert Hall was attended by 7000, by which time it was clear 
that there existed a strong basis for a pacifist organisation. 

It is generally agreed that the early appeal of the PPU owed 
much not only to the simplicity of the pledge (‘I renounce war and 
I will never support or sanction another’) but also to the quality of 
Sheppard himself. He was that rare being in the peace movement, 
one whose moral idealism was matched by a talent for organisation 


— 
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and propaganda. The basis of his pacifism lay in his understand- 
ing of Christ’s life and message, as such he saw the human plight 
as essentially a moral one rather than a matter of social, political 
and economic conditions. His aim was the conversion of the 
intellect and the soul rather than the transformation of the social 
and economic fabric. This was reflected in his proselytising where 
he focused primarily on the horrors of war and the need for 
people to take a moral stance in resistance to such destruction, 
rather than exploring the causes of war and the necessary 
conditions for peace, which would have led to dissension in the 
movement. Dissension and division would have frustrated his aim 
of creating a movement of such numbers that no government 
could ignore its influence. His belief was that 


If we got, say, a million voters actively insisting that they'll never 
take part in any war, the Government would have to begin to take 
notice.! 


It seemed for a time in the mid-1930s that he might be successful in 
this objective as the movement enjoyed a quite phenomenal 
growth. As the New Statesman observed at the time, the popularity 
of the PPU was due to its success in appealing ‘not only to the 
convinced absolutist pacifist but to the large number of people 
with only slight political knowledge but with a recent realisation of 
the fearful imminence of war, who are fascinated by the direct 
simplicity of the crusade. 

It is clear that Wellock saw one of his prime tasks to be the 
education of such a well-meaning but politically naive member- 
ship. ‘The sentimental pacifist is a social danger’, he proclaimed in 
one of his earliest contributions to PN.? It was insufficient to pass 
moral judgement on the horrors of war, announce your refusal to 
fight, and then fold your arms and do nothing more. Pacifism 
involved the recognition of injustice and the preparedness to act to 
change such conditions. The prime injustice lay in the grossly 
unequal distribution of wealth, an evil which caused the vast 
majority of the world to live in poverty, which in turn led to 
recurrent economic crises of over-production, class war and, 
ultimately, international war. Along with other socialists of his 
generation Wellock saw international war as the final and most 
decisive manifestation of imperialism: 


Just as social domination leads to poverty and the class war, so 
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imperialist domination leads to the impoverishment of peoples and 
to international war.* 


Along with others in the PPU he came to depict Germany, Italy 
and Japan as ‘have-not’ powers as opposed to the ‘have’ nations of 
Britain and France. The aggressive postures of the ‘have-nots’ was 
due to their exclusion from world markets and resources by the 
economic monopolies enjoyed by the ‘haves’ within their imperial 
domains. Thus, Japan’s invasion of China in 1937 was an attempt 
to seize markets for herself, having been denied access to other 
areas of the globe by the Western imperialist powers; whilst 
Germany had been made to suffer ever since Versailles. The 
emergence of Hitler was also to be explained according to the 
inexorable logic of capitalism. Fascism was ‘capitalism in 
despair’>, the final attempt to stave off communism consequent 
upon the erosion of economic and social stability under systems 
geared to the preservation of the vested interests of a minority. 
Capitalism was incapable of dealing with the recurring crises of 
over-production created by the increased productivity of the 
privately owned and controlled means of production on the one 
hand, and the limited purchasing power of the impoverished 
working class on the other. Thus capitalism was forced to adopt 
increasingly totalitarian measures to control class conflict at 
home, whilst seeking monopolistic control of increasing areas of 
the world as captive markets for her goods and as sources of cheap 
supplies. In a similar vein the arms race was to be explained in 
terms of the need of capital to find ways of absorbing the 
productive capacity of the new technology that would still ensure a 
continuation of private profit. 

Week after week in the columns of PN Wellock returned to the 
theme of the economic causes of war and the consequent need for 
members of the PPU to involve themselves in political and 
collective action to effect not only disarmament but also the 
dismantling of imperialism and the establishment of democratic 
socialism. A ‘revolution by consent’, a revolution by constitutional 
means, was what Wellock demanded and urged. It was a strange 
conjunction of the orthodox socialist’s analysis of the workings of 
impersonal economic forces and the moral crusader’s faith in the 
possibility that those vested interests whose existence he con- 
demned might be persuaded to divest themselves of their privilege 
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for their own and the wider community’s sake. He assured his 
readers that ‘democracy can be saved and peace with social justice 
secured, providing we are able to convince a reasonable number of 
the middle and well-to-do classes that in their own as well as the 
national interest, they ought to support. . . a policy which involves 
far reaching adjustments in the distribution of the nation’s 
wealth.’ If change by consent failed to take place, then the forces 
at war in the economic base of capitalism would lead inevitably to 
either violent social revolution or fascism. In either case the result 
would be a highly repressive political system, as democratic and 
civil liberties were destroyed in the authoritarian attempt to 
control social division and conflict. The power of the state over 
civil society would be extended inexorably in the direction of 
totalitarianism, whether of the left or the right. 

It was on the basis of such an analysis that Wellock opposed the 
Air Raid Precaution (ARP) measures initiated by the government 
in late 1937. He criticised those members of the PPU who 
considered such measures of civil defence as a humanitarian 
exercise on the part of the state with which pacifists might 
cooperate in good faith. For him ARP was an integral part of war 
preparations, fostering a ‘war mentality’ and constituting a 
significant step along the way towards the full regimentation of the 
population. Anticipating the arguments of the nuclear disarmers a 
generation or so later, he argued that the real purpose behind civil 
defence measures was the defence of vested interests through the 
establishment of instruments of control over the civilian population, 
rather than the protection of the population from the effects of 
aerial bombardment. As such ARP was to be actively opposed in 
the same manner as conscription. Both revealed the utter futility of 
trying to oppose fascism by military means. In an era of total war 
the military organisation of the whole population behind the war 
effort would require the surrender of democracy to totalitarian 
regimentation. According to Wellock ‘it will be necessary to outdo 
fascism in every direction if it is to be defeated in war... if a 
military policy be pursued, fascism will become necessary here in 
order to beat fascism in Germany.” In other words, a ‘war to 
defend democracy’ was a contradiction in terms — democracy 
could not survive in a war situation. The government announce- 
ment of the introduction of a voluntary national service register in 
December 1938 followed by the imposition of limited conscription 
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in April 1939 provided further evidence in support of this 
thesis. 

The divisions within the PPU over the issue of ARP became 
even more pronounced over conscription. The failure of the PPU 
to mobilise its vast membership in opposition to conscription 
reflected the reluctance of the central figures to take strong policy 
leads in an organisation characterised by a marked ‘anti- 
organisational’ bias. It was generally accepted by the majority of 
the original sponsors that the Union should maintain its distance 
from sectional and oppositional movements and campaigns for 
fear of creating internal division and forfeiting public sympathy. 
This position was justified in turn by reference to the fact that the 
sole basis of the PPU was the individual pledge, consequently the 
leadership had no right to legislate on policy matters beyond that 
pledge. Resistance to conscription, it was felt, should remain a 
matter for the individual’s conscience rather than a collective 
decision of the PPU. The majority of members did not look upon 
the PPU as a vehicle for organising collective war resistance, but 
saw it rather as an umbrella organisation, a kind of fellowship 
within which pacifists of all persuasions might cooperate together 
in exploring the pacifist way of life. The pledge itself was 
sufficiently simple and broad to cover a variety of motives, whilst 
most of the signatories were new to pacifism and war resistance, 
and shared little other than their anti-war enthusiasm. As such it 
was a vastly different movement from the NMVWM with its clear 
political direction and strong war resistance stand. The result was 
that the PPU never endorsed war resistance as a concerted policy 
to be pursued. 

However, even if the PPU had adopted the kind of active war 
resistance advocated by Wellock and others, it would have been 
something of a vain effort. The PPU never approached the one 
million members that Sheppard thought would be necessary to 
deny the government its right and ability to declare war. The 
Labour Party had forsaken its war resistance stance in the mid-30s 
in favour of collective security, and without the active support of 
organised labour there was no way a peace organisation like the 
PPU, with its largely middle-class membership, could organise 
and mobilise sufficient support to threaten the government’s war 
preparations. In the event, an attempt was made in the early 
months of 1939 to prevent the introduction of conscription by the 
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No Conscription League which was formed by Fenner Brockway, 
James Hudson, Wellock and others. It received some support from 
trade unions and trade councils, and Wellock used the columns of 
PN in his attempt to mobilise public opinion. But the whole idea of 
organised war resistance on a mass scale collapsed with the 
introduction of conscription: the predominant mood in the 
country became one of resignation to the inevitability of war. It 
was a difficult and dispiriting time for the majority of PPU 
members as their faith in the peace pledge as a way to prevent war 
was revealed to be an illusion. 

As the international situation worsened, Wellock joined with 
others in calling for a world conference to decide on the related 
issues of national boundaries and international economic 
relations. But as one reads through his articles during the months 
prior to the outbreak of war one senses a deepening pessimism 
and fatalism about the future, whilst his calls for the mobilisation 
of mass war resistance ring increasingly hollow. Thus, following 
the Munich crisis of September 1938, he expressed a sense of relief 
that war had been avoided, but in essence nothing had changed: 


Just as the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia is a reply to the 
Treaty of Versailles, so Hitler’s attempt to create a German 
hegemony in South-East Europe is a reply to Ottawa and the 
present condition of imperialist domination. Hence, the imperialist 
struggle, with all its menaces will continue.’ 


It was as if his intellect foresaw human catastrophe and 
inevitable disaster, but his will could not relinquish the faith in the 
possibility of it being avoided — miracles could happen so long as 
sufficient people willed them and worked for them to happen. As 
late as March 1939 he was still trying to rally the faithful: the more 
desperate the situation the more courageous must the Peace 
Pledge Union proclaim the gospel of world cooperation and world 
sharing? Perhaps such a faith is a necessary component in the 
make up of any absolute pacifist, and Wellock had it in 
abundance. Thus, when discussing the pacifist alternative to 
armed resistance in the event of an invasion he advocated a policy 
of ‘folded arms and fraternization’: 

An invading army being greeted with kindliness and hospitality, 


and acalm refusal to be anyone’s slaves, would be wholly unable to 
continue shooting down their hosts in cold blood.” 
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In other words, pacifist non-resistance would undermine the 
will of the invading rank and file soldiers, whilst the pressure of 
public opinion throughout the world and amongst the population 
of the invading country itself would be so aroused as to frustrate 
the aims of the aggressor: even Hitler could not make the German 
people exterminate a nation which refused to make war against 
them and had courageously sought to remedy past mistakes and to 
act justly toward the German nation."! 

The fact that such a policy failed to take account of the 
enormous powers of suppression available to totalitarian dictators 
as a result of modern science, and also presupposed the 
conversion of a mass of the population to a belief in the efficacy of 
nonviolent resistance, did not appear to dispirit Wellock. He was 
ruled more by his conviction of what was morally right rather than 
by what was politically feasible or situationally appropriate. It was 
not the business of pacifists ‘to calculate results before deciding 
our conduct, but to proclaim and advocate what we believe to be 
the right course of action for our nation, whatever be the attitude of 
the government or of the agencies which seek to inflame the 
people’s passions.?2 There could be no half measures about 
pacifism: ‘it is a faith which is either accepted or rejected. If you 
accept it you burn your boats behind you and risk everything.”!3 It 
was this same absolutist ‘all-or-nothing’ approach which informed 
his opposition to the stance advocated by Philip Mumford and 
other PPU sponsors on the role of pacifists in wartime. Mumford 
had urged that, in the event of war, pacifists should refrain from 
criticising or obstructing the government and confine themselves 
to humanitarian relief work. For Wellock such a stance was 
tantamount to sacrilege, he was not opposed to humanitarian 
work in itself but the prime duty of pacifists was to do all in their 
power to prevent war, rather than accept it and devote themselves 
to ambulance work. 

As it was the PPU failed in its basic aim of preventing war. It 
came on September 3rd, 1939. Given that the PPU had turned its 
back on organising war resistance, it now had no practical 
proposals to offer. Those like Wellock who had previously called 
for economic appeasement began to call for an immediate 
negotiated peace. Such a call begged the question of peace on what 
terms, did it mean peace at any price? A question which Wellock, 
supported by his faith in the sweet reasonableness of the Axis 
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powers, failed to answer to any degree of satisfaction. Indeed, deep 
down even he must have come close to admitting with Sybil 
Morrison that: 


There was nothing pacifists could do in 1939 but stand still and say, 
if they were allowed to say anything at all, that Hitler might be a 
worse evil than war, but that to try to overcome one evil with another 
evil was not only morally intolerable but could well lead to even 
greater evil. * 


In the absence of any immediately practical pacifist policy quite 
a number of PPU members abandoned their pacifism. Others, 
however, coped with the dilemma by reinterpreting the aims of the 
pacifist movement. As early as 1935 Max Plowman had written 
that the problem for pacifists was not so much how to stop war but 
rather ‘how to live like a human individual in order that you might 
live socially and communally’.!5 His close friend John Middleton 
Murry had arrived at a similar view by 1938 when he wrote: 


The real business of a pacifist movement is to bear its witness 
against the total dehumanisation of humanity that is necessitated 
by modern war ... The pacifist cause will be won if it is won, by 
those who have come to see that winning is a secondary affair. What 
matters is that men and women should bear their witness — and 
bear it, if need be, to the end.'® 


By the Spring of 1940 the Germans had achieved their military 
breakthrough in Europe. The period of the ‘phoney war’ was over 
and appeals for a negotiated peace appeared even less relevant 
than they had in 1939. As Sybil Morrison wrote, after Dunkirk ‘It 
was no longer possible to expect, or to try to achieve support fora 
negotiated peace; no-one who lived through those days would 
deny that to continue such a campaign was not only useless, but 
damaging to the pacifist cause.” It appeared as if the world was 
sinking ever deeper into the pit of barbarism, and for those who 
remained true to their pacifist faith it seemed there was little they 
could do except remain firm. A new sense of despair entered into 
Wellock’s writing at this stage, even he was beginning to see the 
futility of attempting to mobilise the people against the war: 
‘Nothing is left but the moral power of the individual to resist 
whatever evil may befall’, he wrote.18 

The dilemma of the pacifist reached a new intensity during the 
spring and summer of 1940: how to reconcile the demands of 
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individual conscience with the sense of the duty owed to one’s 
fellow citizens? Some found their answer in humanitarian relief 
work: seeking to soften the blows of war by helping to dig victims 
from the rubble, serving refreshments in air raid shelters and the 
like. It was to help those pacifists and conscientious objectors who, 
in the words of Alex Wood, ‘are so sensitive to the claims of the 
community on their service that they are eager to find some 
positive and constructive work to do which is not primarily war 
work’,!® that the PPU established the Pacifist Service Corps (later, 
Bureau). A related venture was the Christian Pacifist Forestry and 
Land Units organised by Henry Carter. Many COs conditionally 
registered by the Tribunals were ordered to do alternative service 
on the land. They encountered problems insofar as many farmers 
were unwilling to employ Objectors. Carter's scheme was to 
facilitate groups of religious pacifists to live together communally 
whilst working on the land. Such units were later described by 
Denis Hayes as ‘anti-war islands in a martial sea.?° 

This notion of the pacifist as an individual rock of sanity and 
civilization in the midst of an insane world bent on destruction 
was one which increasingly came to the fore during 1940. If 
pacifists had no immediately practical political solutions to the 
ills of the world, then the significance of the pacifist project had to 
be extended into the longer term future. If there was no immediate 
likelihood of hostilities being brought to an end, if the future 
seemed to offer little but the extension of totalitarianism around 
the globe, then it seemed to many pacifists that their only role was 
to revert to their traditional status as a redemptive minority —a 
small band of witnesses to an alternative set of values that might 
someday save the world from destruction through the power of 
their personal example. This perspective was reflected in the four 
Peace Affirmations issued by the PPU in 1940. Originating from 
members of the Forethought Committee — a group of ex-sponsors 
including Max Plowman, Middleton Murry, Charles Raven, Eric 
Gill and Wellock — the Affirmations were the nearest the PPU 
ever came to an official statement of belief. They stressed the 
supreme value of the individual, that the full development of the 
individual depended upon the establishment of right relation- 
ships with others, that such a ‘real community’ was threatened by 
totalitarian tendencies within society such that ‘our task is always 
to take the most creative and constructive action in the face of 
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existing circumstances. The way of justice and love, to many 
expressed as “the way of Christ” is the straight way to the 
redemption of the individual and society.”?! 

Wellock fully endorsed this position. By June 1940 he was 
writing that the key role of the pacifist had become ‘to envisage the 
future and to seek ways and means of saving and introducing 
those values without which human existence ceases to have any 
meaning. 2? The arch-activist who had consistently urged the PPU 
to oppose conscription and engage in active war resistance, the ex- 
ILPer who in the inter-war years had maintained that the only 
road to peace was through socialism created by means of a mass 
movement, had undergone a considerable shift in his orientation. 
By the end of 1940 he was claiming that the way to world peace lay 
not with the old conventional political methods but through the 
establishment of islands of democracy, in the form of agriculturally 
based pacifist communities that might grow as nurseries of a new 
civilization. In an autobiographical essay published early in 1941 
he charted the change in his thinking. Describing his life as a 
series of conversions, he went on to detail his latest ‘discovery’: 


... that the materialistic decadent civilization of today led naturally 
and with increasing inevitability to that modern monstrosity, the 
totalitarian state, and that this called for a revolt — the creation of 
microcosms of democracy, which would eventually absorb the 
State. Finally it became clear to me that this creative purpose was 
the true way to world peace, and should therefore be regarded as the 
essential mission of pacifism. Hence pacifism was no longer a 
merely negative policy of non-resistance, but an instrument of 
creative peace, and incidentally a social revolution . . .#3 


Writing in the early 1920s in The Way Out.Wellock had dismissed 
such a politics of creative living as laudable but largely ineffectual 
—achange of the social and economic environment by means ofa 
mass movement was a necessary precondition for the change of 
heart and consciousness that he acknowledged to be an essential 
dimension of true socialism. By the 1940s, however, his disillusion- 
ment with large scale state politics was complete. For him the 
future seemed to hold nothing but the extension of totalitarianism 
(of either the right or the left) which he had come to believe was a 
necessary accompaniment of rampant industrialism. No longer 
was it capitalism so much as the materialistic values that 
underpinned capitalism that had to be challenged — and the only 
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way to do this was by establishing a new way of life. In coming to 
this position Wellock was shifting his stance within the PPU into 
closer alliance with the leading figures of the Forethought 
Committee such as Max Plowman, Middleton Murry and Eric 
Gill. For Plowman the duty of the pacifist was to bear witness to an 
alternative way of life. Likewise Eric Gill, who had been closely 
involved with a number of small craft colonies and communities 
during the inter-war years, had come to the conclusion that the 
real work of the PPU lay in ‘the preparation of peace, the 
rediscovery of the foundations of human order and the winning of 
men to build on them.’4 Middleton Murry, for his part, frequently 
likened pacifists in a period of total war to ‘the raw material of a 
new Christian Church’. According to him, ‘socialist-communities, 
prepared for hardship and practised in brotherhood, might be the 
nucleus of a new Christian Society, much as the monasteries were 
during the dark ages.?5 

In echoing such views Wellock gave expressions to something of 
a paradox that characterised much of his thinking.”° On the one 
hand, in his reading of history he was prone to emphasise the 
determining impact of apparently impersonal forces — thus 
industrialism and the materialistic values to which industrialism 
gave rise were seen to lead inevitably to totalitarianism, whilst in 
identifying counterforces to such ‘inevitable processes’ he came to 
stress the power of individual witness to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. This uneasy conjunction of historical determinism 
and ‘revolutionary voluntarism’ was one which other members of 
the PPU found hard to swallow. Roy Walker, who was associated 
with the Foreward group that advocated a far more interventionist 
policy for the PPU than the more quietist position represented by 
the Forethought Committee, was particularly strong in his 
criticism. He argued with clarity that the belief that war was 
inevitable so long as capitalism persisted was a counsel of despair. 
Moreover ‘we must avoid the despairing belief that nothing short 
of moral perfection can defeat war. The model for action lay in 
Gandhi who had succeeded in channeling the activities of the 
Indian masses in pursuit of a better world. 


When we restore to their rightful place this simplicity, this faith in 
the common man, and add to it a similar ability to lead British 
people in the problems that immediately confront them, we shall... 
be doing a good which will not be the enemy of the best.”” 
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Behind such criticisms lay a basic division of outlook that was 
to dog the history of the PPU, particularly during the war years. At 
the core was a different conception of the role of the pacifist in 
wartime. At one pole there were those who followed the lead of 
Piowman, Gill, Murry and other members of the Forethought 
Committee in stressing the role of the pacifist as primarily being 
one of acting as a witness to peace. Max Plowman outlined this 
approach in an address to the National Council in June 1941, 
shortly before his death: 


It is with us now as it was with the disciples after the dispersion. 
Their disruption blew the seeds of Christianity all over Europe. 
Their job became that of creating centres of Christian living. That 
we should be trying to make similar centres of pacifism, for the 
purpose of social radiation, seems to me good today.’8 


At the other pole were members of the Foreward group like Roy 
Walker and Bill Grindlay who remained convinced that pacifists 
still had a role to play as direct and immediate instruments of 
peace. Thus, Roy Walker at the fourth A.G.M. of the PPU in April 
1941 bemoaned the fact that the Union’s policy had been nothing 
but a series of ‘strategic withdrawals’ in the face of the demands of 
a country at war. It seemed to him that the PPU had forsaken 
whatever activist stance it might once have had in opposing war. 
‘In place of action we have been given moral uplift‘, he asserted, as 
he went on to urge the PPU to adopt a clear policy with regard to 
peace aims and to launch a campaign for a ‘negotiated peace’. He 
was joined in this demand by Bill Grindlay who urged the 
National Council of the PPU to speak ’politically’. For people of 
this persuasion pacifism embodied more of a political programme 
than a religious faith. According to Grindlay renunciation of war 
did not imply renunciation of the duty to provide answers to the 
immediate problems of concern to the British people, even if this 
meant that ‘in the relative sphere of human politics we have, now 
as always, to choose the lesser of two evils, and honourably to 
support the bad against the worse. .. We cannot philosophise out 
of the obligations to demand the lesser evil of peace negotiation 
rather than the greater evil of war’. 

Despite such criticisms the dominant theme within the PPU 
during the war years was that represented by the Forethought 
Committee. In this they were assisted by the replacement of 
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Humphrey Moore as editor of PN by Middleton Murry in July 
1940 and the appointment of Wellock as ‘Honorary Consulting 
Editor’. The reasons for what some people still consider to be a 
shameful episode in the life of PN and the PPU remain somewhat 
obscure, not least because Humphrey Moore accepted his removal 
with impressive dignity. The change was made on the recom- 
mendation of Middleton Murry himself, who had been requested 
to investigate ways of improving the paper by the National 
Council. This was at a time when the paper was continuing to lose 
money and had encountered fresh difficulties when it was 
boycotted by the wholesale distributors after May 1940. It was 
claimed that a more experienced editor could improve the paper . 
However, the suspicion remains that the dismissal of Humphrey 
Moore from his post was implemented in order to effect greater 
control of the paper by the ex-Sponsers who constituted the 
Forethought Committee and the dominant force within the 
National Council. There was also the suspicion that Murry’s 
acceptance of the editorship was not unrelated to his own 
domestic and financial circumstances at the time. Be that as it 
may, within 8 months of taking over the editor’s chair Murry was 
claiming that the financial position of the paper had improved 
and that circulation had doubled to reach 18,000. Under the 
influence of Murry and Wellock more and more space was 
devoted to the coverage of the community experiments that were 
being launched by pacifists. 

One of the better known ventures was The Adelphi Centre at 
Langham, near Colchester in Essex. The PPU had taken over the 
house (The Oaks) and its 35 acre estate originally as a home for 
refugee Basque children during the Spanish Civil War. In October 
1939, when all the children had returned to Spain, Max Plowman 
launched a ‘voluntary service scheme’ calling on pacifists to help 
him renovate the property. The aim was to provide maintenance 
for pacifists who were unemployed as a consequence of their 
convictions, and in the process demonstrate pacifism as a way of 
life based on fellowship and service. Plowman talked of creating a 
‘pacifist university — a centre of pacifist activity, a nucleus of life 
which will actually demonstrate that pacifists are willing to give up 
their personal liberty and comfortable home living... and so 
begin that way of life which has so often been talked about as 
“each for all and all for each” *° 
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It was at the Adelphi Centre that a conference was held in 
November 1940 to discuss the thesis that ‘the way to the restoration 
of a healthy national life, and a truly peace-minded society, lies 
through the establishment of agricultural subsistance communities’. 
The participants explored the possibility of purchasing land 
which could be used to train conscientious objectors in farming 
techniques, with the aim that they might thereby acquire the 
necessary practical skills to complement their social idealism and 
so be better equipped as agents of social regeneration. A few days 
after the gathering Max Plowman wrote to Wellock, thanking him 
for his contribution: 


...1 grow more and more grateful to you everytime we meet in 
conference. I think you can hardly over-estimate the value of your 
contribution to the general deliberations — so few people can take 
the political measure of events today, and I find your conclusions so 
conclusive. Your little survey — over the fire on Sunday night — was 
a real gift to clear thinking — especially to the younger generation 
who know comparatively little of the historical background. And, if 
I may say so I do appreciate enormously the modesty with which 
you habitually present a case... It was yourself and Henry Carter 
who made the conference the success I felt it to be... 3! 


A second conference was held at Langham six weeks later at the 
end of December. It was resolved to form a society called The 
Community Land Training Association for the purpose of 
acquiring and working a farm for the training of pacifists. The 
Brocklesbury brothers, two pacifist farmers, were empowered to 
look for a suitable farm in Lincolnshire while an appeal to raise 
funds was launched. By the spring of 1941 a 309 acre farm at Holton 
Beckering had been purchased for £8500. The purchase of adjacent 
farms eventually brought the acreage under cultivation to 1000 
acres. For Wellock these were great days, as he recorded later: 


In the midst of the biggest and most devastating war in history, steps 
were being taken to build a more stable and enduring civilization on new 
foundations. By 1941 I was devoting all my time to this purpose. Every 
month, I spent several days at Holton Beckering to help in its work, and 
strengthen the faith of the men working there. In addition I visited as 
many of the new communities spread about the country as I could, and in 
the meantime wrote articles for Peace News, in whose pages Middleton 
Murry and I were perpetually expounding the wider aims and implications 
of the community concept.# 
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In March 1941 PN published the first of a monthly supplement 
devoted to the coverage of community projects and the discussion 
of the ideas behind them. The lead article of the first issue was by 
Wellock, in which he developed the theme that the final 
condemnation of capitalism was that it had reduced individuals to 
the status of robots. To transcend this robotism required the 
development of a way of life informed by the spirit of community 
— the antithesis of capitalism. 


To accept community is to live in all things, not merely to earn a 
living; it is to create, not to exploit; to fulfil and become, not to 
hoard; to cooperate and share, not to command and monopolize: it 
is to know that to give is to receive all.*? 


Acknowledging that living and working in an agriculturally 
based community was not a viable option for everyone, the task 
became one of developing the spirit of community in urban areas. 
There was a paramount need to transform the nature of industrial 
work, and the direction Wellock proposed was the one he had 
advocated many years before — the reorganisation of industry on 
the guild principles of workers’ control and self management. For 
those who felt that this option was unavailable to them, he 
suggested that they develop the community spirit with friends 
through establishing income sharing schemes. 

One such income sharing group was centred around the 
Community Service Committee and its leading spirit, Leslie 
Stubbings. The members each drew from the pool sufficient to 
meet their immediate needs. The surplus was devoted to spreading 
the principles and practice of community living by means of a 
regular Community Broadsheet and by organising conferences. 
Two conferences had been held as early as 1937 in Bath and 
London, on the basis of which a book entitled Community in 
Britain had been published. A revised version of this was issued in 
1940, and in 1942 a second volume, Community in a Changing World, 
was published. Alongside the largely theoretical contributions of 
people like Middleton Murry and Wellock, there were in these 
volumes heady accounts from the participants and initiators of 
some of the 50 or so community projects that were in existence. 
Frequently, however, the lived experience of community was 
rather less rosy than the idea. 

The saga of Ronald Duncan’s community in North Devon 
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serves to illustrate some of the problems and tensions encountered 
by the explorers of a new way of life. Duncan’s account is replete 
with examples of what he portrayed as ‘the depths of stupid 
childishness to which so many moderately intelligent people are 
brought when they are involved in any sort of communal 
activity.’34 During the first year of the venture the ‘hotch-potch of 
intellectual nitwits’ (to use Duncan’s somewhat jaundiced des- 
cription) revealed themselves to be strong on theory but rather 
weak when it came to practical skills. Furthermore, although they 
were exploring a new way of life, it seemed to Duncan at least that 
they carried with them quite a few of the faults of the old 
civilization upon which they had turned their backs. After a year 
the novelty of the new life had begun to wane. Much of the work 
took on the character of routine chores which members sought to 
avoid — with the result that pigsties went uncleaned, tools 
unsharpened, and milking delayed. When Duncan attempted to 
supervise the others to ensure that tasks were performed, he was 
charged with spying and behaviour contrary to the spirit of 
community. This was just one of the interpersonal tensions that 
permeated through the life of what was becoming something of a 
farming disaster. Idealistic young pacifists who tended to reject 
any externally imposed discipline on ideological grounds, who 
believed that there was something bourgeois in being tidy and 
punctual, who were convinced that good manners was a sign of 
self-repression, and who were prepared to discuss such matters at 
all hours — this was not the most appropriate form of human 
capital with which to fashion an economically sound community 
farm. Towards the end Duncan was forced to conclude that ‘as a 
community the experiment looked like a failure; but so were the 
social patterns around us failures too. At least we were not 
dropping bombs on each other.’5 

Middleton Murry’s experience was not totally dissimilar from 
Ronald Duncan’s. He decided to practise what he was preaching 
and establish his own advance post of the new Christendom on a 
183 acre farm in Suffolk in October 1942. He too noticed ‘a strange 
carelessness, amounting to a resentment of order’ amongst the 
membership.** This was particularly the case with regard to the 
farm tools: in a situation where they were considered to belong to 
the community as a whole, too often no-one took responsibility for 
caring after them, symptomatic in Murry’s mind of ‘a rank 
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confusion of thought, which sees no difference between non- 
attachment to possessions and carelessness towards them’.?’ As in 
the case of so many community projects, factions developed 
between the dozen or so individualists who made up the 
membership. Murry was subjected to a lot of criticism as he 
insisted on retaining financial control of the farm, having invested 
all his capital in the project. Murry, for his part, charged that ‘like 
most zealots for “community“, they did not really think about 
finances at all. They were fascinated by their own Utopian vision 
of self-governing community — a vision uncontaminated by 
mundane realities.38 Like communities before and since, the farm 
seemed to attract more than its fair share of eccentrics and 
oddballs — people who appeared to be motivated more by the 
desire to escape the constraints and responsibilities of the ‘outside 
world’ rather than by a positive vision of how to remake the world. 
As Middleton Murry was to recall: 


When I look back over those trying years, I seem to see a 
procession of social misfits entering and departing from the farm. 
We found it hard to resist an appeal to our charity. From the nature 
of our efforts we felt obliged to maintain a higher standard of 
generosity than the outside world. We were trying to achieve 
“community” whatever that might mean, and that, we felt, 
committed us to give at least temporary shelter and a trial to people 
whom a strictly practical enterprise would never have considered.39 


As in so many utopian communities, the idealism of the truly 
committed made them easy prey for the parasitism of those 
seeking a refuge from the demands of conventional existence. 

In his history of conscientious objection during the Second 
World War Dennis Hayes identified three types of people who 
were attracted to the agricultual colonies: those with a definite 
‘calling’ to work on the land with others; those who were seeking 
an escape; and those who needed a job during war-time. Murry’s 
experience of all three types led him to the conclusion that the 
majority, however much they might profess devotion to the idea 
and practice of community, were primarily of the third type — 
those for whom farm life was a convenient way to spend one’s time 
during a difficult period. He expressed his view of the human 
resources upon which the pacifist communities had to draw with 
characteristic forthrightness: 
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Young pacifists are suspect. Unless by their works they definitely 
prove the contrary it may be assumed that the majority of them are 
seeking to escape social responsibility, though they may be 
unconscious of it. They made poor material for a long term effort. 
Half of them, as soon as the war was over, went back eagerly to their 
pre-war jobs: the vocation for cooperative agriculture which they 
had professed was merely an alibi.” 


Dennis Hayes was a little more charitable in his overall 
assessment when he admitted that ‘the best thinkers (and talkers) 
were not always the best workers. . . The pattern of community life 
imposed a strain that many were untrained to bear: the funda- 
mental need was for self-discipline, and though the “communiteers” 
had often seen the Promised Land from afar, their provision for 
the journey was often sketchy in the extreme’.*! For Wellock the 
collapse of so many of the pacifist communities by the end of the 
war constituted one of the major disappointments of his life. 
Although the support and encouragement of such ventures was 
the main theme in his life during the war years, he and Fanny 
continued to live in their own home at Quinton. Although they 
never joined a community themselves, they continued to explore 
in their own way the practical implications of the revolution of 
creative living which he advocated. The spinning and knitting of 
wool remained a part of their lives, as did the attempt to produce as 
much of their own food as possible by organic methods in the 
large garden attached to their house. As he recalled in his 
autobiography, ‘my wife and I had reduced our way of life to 
simple terms, on the principle of first things first. And at intervals 
we stopped to inquire whether we had, perhaps, started some new 
habit, or yielded to some new temptation to self-indulgence, in 
order to free ourselves of every encumbrance.” Such a life of 
early rising, cold baths, only two meals a day, (vegetarian and 
usually uncooked), the conscious attention to each aspect of life, 
sounds like the life of an austere ascetic. Yet by all accounts 
Wellock was far from being an austere man, despite his 
exceptional self-discipline. He enjoyed a competitive game of 
badminton on the rear lawn, there were visits to the theatre and the 
occasional indulgence in an afternoon ‘tea dance’ in Birmingham. 
There were also evenings spent round the fire reading plays with 
Wilfred, Fanny and guests each taking a part — he had a 
particular liking for the works of Bernard Shaw. For at least one 
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regular visitor to the Wellock household the only thing that was 
missing was physical warmth — the house always seemed to be 
cold, but Wilfred and Fanny never appeared to notice it! 
Presumably people who take cold baths of a morning develop 
some kind of immunity to drops in temperature, or perhaps it was 
the diet? Whatever the reason, the couple seemed to thrive on it: 
although Fanny had apparently begun to suffer a little from 
arthritis, Wilfred, now in his 60s, remained active and continued to 
look remarkably fit. 

It appeared to some that even the way he submitted his articles 
for PN embodied the simple, non-acquisitive lifestyle which he 
propounded. According to one informant ‘the well-worn red side 
of the ribbon through which he typed his regular articles. .. on the 
cheapest practicable paper (in which his “o” always punched 
holes) was part of his simple but loving life-style’.44 Indeed, as the 
war progressed the necessity for a complete transformation of 
lifestyle became the dominant and recurring theme in Wellock’s 
writing. He was moving closer and closer to the advocacy of a 
return to some arcadian pre-industrial age of self-sufficiency and 
mutual aid. Depicting the contemporary world as a spiritual desert 
populated by robots, he came to locate the origins of this state of 
affairs not so much in capitalism as in the process of industrial- 
isation itself. By September 1943 he was writing that, 


.. the real dictator of the modern world is the machine. The power 
of the dictators who are now harassing mankind is derived from the 
productive power of the machine, as is also the power of the 
financial dictators. Until the machine is controlled nothing else can 
be controlled. The profits derived from machinery led to the 
worship of the machine, but also to huge surpluses of goods on the 
world’s markets, to economic breakdown, to war and revolution. 
Revolution brought the dictators, whose faith in machinery 
exceeded that of the capitalists whom they superseded. Out of that 
faith came total war, with all its unspeakable horrors... The first 
enemy of mankind today is the uncontrolled machine... It is 
destroying the human person and the foundations of good living 
everywhere.*5 


It was the same kind of monocausal, unilinear analysis as 
before, but ‘pushed backwards’ one step further. No longer could 
he believe that socialism was the pathway to the good society and 
world peace, for socialism itself had fallen victim to the 
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materialism of the machine age. Whereas capitalism was based on 
the premis of material plenty for the few, socialism had come to 
mean material plenty for all. The consequences of such a 
socialism, the vision of the Webbs updated by Beveridge, would be 
disastrous: there would be an ever more desperate search for raw 
materials to feed the machines, an ever more intense competitive 
struggle for markets to absorb the surplus produced by the 
machines, an ever deeper spiritual debasement of the people as 
tools of mass production — worshipping cheapness, material 
plenty and leisure, rather than seeking self fulfilment through 
creative labour and the service of others. By the summer of 1944 
Wellock was depicting the ideal world of modern socialism as 
‘little better than a glorified zoo’ offering the worker ‘an El Dorado 
consisting of a regular job on the workline, fur-coat-and-car 
suburbias and ample money by which to escape from them.”¢ For 
Wellock modern capitalism and modern socialism were both of 
apiece — mechanistic, ‘quantitative’ civilizations producing 
uniform commodities and uniform individuals. The soul and the 
vision of the socialist movement had been destroyed. Consequently, 
whereas the inter-war years had seen a coming together of the 
pacifist and socialist movements, the pacifist task now was to 
break free in order to lay the foundations of an alternative 
‘qualitative’ civilization — a society recreated from the grass roots 
and characterised by greater national and regional self-sufficiency, 
a breaking down of large scale industrial plant in the direction of 
small craft workshops coordinated on a guild basis, and the 
regeneration of an organic social life on the basis of self- 
supporting and relatively autonomous communities. 

It was as if he was returning once again to his early roots, to the 
vision of Ruskin, Carpenter, Kropotkin and Morris, seeking the 
restoration of socialism as something more akin to a spiritual 
movement than a materialistic struggle for social security and ever 
higher standards of living. In the process he laid himself open to 
stringent criticisms of idealising the past and ignoring the poverty 
and hardship that was the lot of the common people in the pre- 
industrial age. He was accused of turning his back on progress, 
thinking he could reverse the clock of history and failing to realise 
that the key project was not to reject machinery as such, but to 
develop appropriate means of control over technology, so that it 
might be used for socially useful purposes. He was charged with 
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devaluing the pursuit of economic justice in a world still 
characterised by gross inequality. He was castigated for failing to 
provide any immediately practical guides for action: “Does Mr. 
Wellock contemplate the actual world?... although his writing 
may be streaked with prophecy, he is no guide to men living in the 
grim life today.” Wellock remained unmoved. Whereas he had 
once believed that wars would cease when men refused to fight, he 
was now convinced that war would disappear only when people 
had learnt how to live — and the pacifist’s duty was to demonstrate 
such a way of life through propaganda of the deed, through a 
politics of creative living. Thus, in his front page lead article for the 
first issue of PN after the cessation of hostilities in Europe, he 
wrote: 


... if peace is to be secured, truth must be lived collectively by way of 
politics and individually in simpler, friendlier and more neighbourly 
aims and relations. We have to learn the art of localizing, 
nationalizing, and internationalizing neighbourliness.* 


But whilst Wellock continued to emphasise the prophetic role of 
the pacifist, John Middleton Murry was engaged in a fundamental 
reappraisal of his pacifism. Although they had had their 
differences during the war — Murry, for example , was far more 
confident than Wellock that machinery and new technology could 
be brought under social control — they had reinforced each other 
in their shared conviction that the way towards a new civilization 
lay through the regeneration of society from below. Wellock had 
also supported Murry in his struggle to maintain the PPU as a 
kind of politico-religious fellowship, a wide community of like- 
minded people, against those who sought to transform it into 
something more akin to a pacifist political party. The shock which 
precipitated Murry’s re-evaluation of his position came with the 
disclosure of the horrors of the Nazi concentration camps. In 1943 
Murry had been dismissive of the atrocity stories about the mass 
extermination of the Jews that had begun to filter out of Europe. 
The revelation that these were not propaganda tales of the Allies 
virtually destroyed what remained of his faith in the fundamental 
reasonableness and decency of human beings. True to his 
character, Murry did not shy away from revealing his doubts to the 
readers of PN (as Alex Wood said of him, “The trouble with John is 
that he will think aloud’). In a review of Arthur Koestler’s The Yogi 
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and The Commissar Murry admitted that he had been a ‘mistaken 

visionary : 
I misjudged two things. First I misjudged the nature of the average 
decent man, for whom non-violent resistance is infinitely more 
difficult and less natural than violent. The second mistake was even 
more serious. I gravely underestimated the terrible power of 
scientific terrorism as developed by the totalitarian police-states. .. 
I am therefore constrained in honesty to admit that under neither 
the Nazi nor the Soviet system of systematic and applied brutality 
does non-violent resistance stand a dog's chance... In a word, it 
seems to me that the scientific terrorism of the totalitarian police 
state — the wholesale reversion to medieval torture, with all the 
diabolical ingenuity of applied modern science — has changed the 
whole frame of reference within which modern pacifism was 
conceived.*? 


He confided to his journal at this time that ‘Beneath everything 
are two deep seated doubts. One, whether pacifism has any answer 
to totalitarianism; two, whether one pacifist in ten has honestly 
faced the problem.’*° If pacifism had no answer to totalitarianism, 
if nonviolent civil resistance was helpless in the face of modern 
methods of repression and aggression, then what other means 
were left that might guarantee some sort of peace? For Murry the 
only practical alternative was the establishment of some kind of 
supra-national world authority, with the power to police the 
international arena in order to maintain the peace, in the same 
manner as a national police force maintained law and order 
within civil society. The atomic bomb made such a proposal not 
only indispensable but also feasible. Murry went so far as to urge 
the Western powers to use their monopoly of the bomb to coerce 
the U.S.S.R. into accepting the sovereignty of such a world 
authority. Such proposals were, of course, an anathema to the 
pacifist readers of PN and to members of the PPU. Sales of PN 
began to decline, but Murry was reluctant to relinquish the reins, 
despite mounting criticism of his editorship. 

The decline was not due entirely to Murry’s espousal of heretical 
views. It also reflected a change in the nature of the pacifist 
movement. The end of the war brought with it not only a general 
sense of relief but a weakening of the ordinary member's 
commitment to the PPU and to PN. Throughout the war objectors 
had needed each other for mutual support. They read PN in part 
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for the assurance that they were not alone in their moral stance, 
whilst the paper’s coverage of pacifist service activities and 
community building helped to reassure them that, despite the 
ostracism they suffered, they had a positive contribution to make 
to society, all of which helped to assuage the pangs of self-doubt 
and even guilt that must have assailed them in the midst of total 
war. Now the war was over they could pick up the threads of their 
interrupted careers and lives, become one again with the wider 
public. They had less need of each other, and they had less need of 
PN as an organ of communication and support. Moreover, the 
object of their unified opposition (such as it was) having passed 
into history, the many differences that existed within the ‘broad 
church’ of the PPU began to reassert themselves. 

Nowhere were the differences between members more debilit- 
ating than at the centre of the PPU. At the heart of these conflicts 
was Middleton Murry who was undoubtedly the most powerful 
personality within the upper echelons. It was obvious to many that 
he no longer saw himself as a pacifist. He was prepared to admit to 
pacifism as some kind of individual faith, pure but other-worldly 
and consequently of little practical relevance to the political issues 
of the real world — but he grew ‘increasingly dubious of the 
position that pacifism is a political method or technique.’5! The 
concensus within the PPU National Council seemed to be that 
open conflict with Murry should be avoided, for fear of the impact 
on the membership of his defection. Roy Walker was less 
conciliatory in his approach. He attacked Murry in committee 
meetings and in the columns of PN, dismissing his advocacy of an 
international peace keeping force as inimical to pacifism and 
calling for an ‘assertive pacifism’, an ‘internationalism from 
below’ that would deprive ‘all national governments of the 
mandate, the power and the means to threaten, prepare or wage 
war.’? Anticipating the charge of indulging in pacifist utopics, 
Walker could do little more that reiterate his faith in the relevance 
of the impossible dream: ‘unless we can imagine such a world we 
shall never achieve it, if we can imagine it we can support no 
present policy that denies it, if we cannot imagine it we have 
passed judgement on our civilization and may be sure that its final 
destruction is not far distant.’ 

The struggle between Murry and Walker continued throughout 
the latter half of 1945, resulting in a temporary triumph for Murry 
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when Walker was dismissed from his staff post with the PPU, on 
the grounds that he was a disruptive influence and there was a 
need for cut backs because of the financial situation. The sacking 
of Roy Walker was a major issue of debate at the ninth AGM of the 
PPU held at Friends House in London in April 1946. Walker 
himself led the criticisms voiced at the meeting of Murry’s 
editorship of PN, claiming that ‘from the campaigning point of 
view the record of PN, particularly since J.M.M. has been editor, 
has been a black record.’ In the event, despite many criticisms 
from the floor, a vote of confidence in Murry was passed after he 
had announced that he intended to resign as editor within six 
months. In October 1946, Frank Lea, for many years an associate 
of Murry’s, was appointed to replace him as editor, but Murry 
continued to use his ‘Commentary’ column to advocate the need 
for collective security and express his conviction that pacifism had 
no practical answer to offer to the threat posed by totalitarian 
regimes like the Soviet Union. 

To some observers it was clear that the National Council of the 
PPU were so in awe of Murry’s intellectual stature and reputation 
that their pleas for tolerance and the principle of ‘unity in 
diversity’ were merely excuses for their lack of courage and pacifist 
conviction. The lengths to which they were prepared to go in their 
appeasement policy was revealed at the National Council meeting 
of December 1946 when motions were drawn up for submission to 
the next AGM. Michael Tippett moved a motion which would 
place on record the PPU’s conviction ‘that the pledge is not 
consistent with approval of or acquiescence in the use of armed 
forces whether controlled by international or national authority 
for any purpose’. Humphrey Moore in turn successfully moved an 
amendment to substitute ‘positive advocacy of’ for ‘approval of or 
acquiescence in.’*4 Such a watering down of the original motion 
was a clear attempt to make the resolution so vague as to avoid a 
complete break between the Union and Middleton Murry and 
those who went along with his neo-collective security argument. 
Once again Roy Walker was to the fore in criticising the 
appeasers: 


The appeasement of Middleton Murry has this time gone beyond 
all limits... the vital issue on which the democracy of the Union 
must express itself in 1947 is whether the Council is expected to 
speak out against all forms of war-preparation and not ignore, 
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acquiesce or temporize with war-preparation in the name of 
supernationalism or internationalism. .. War preparation is foolish 
and wicked whether carried out by sovereign states or an 
international ‘police’ force. . .55 


The related issues of the relationship between Murry, PN and 
the PPU, and the question of whether advocacy of an international 
armed ‘police’ force was compatible with the PPU pledge came to 
a head at the tenth AGM, held once again at Friends House, April 
19-20, 1947. Harry Hilditch declared that Murry’s ‘Commentary’ 
was ‘killing the paper’, whilst Sybil Morrison reported that after 
visiting a large number of PPU groups around the country she had 
come to the conclusion that 95% of those she met disapproved of 
the views expressed in Murry’s column. Later in the day the 
National Council’s motion that the pledge was not consistent with 
the ‘positive advocacy’ of the use of armed force by either a 
national or international authority was rejected in favour of the 
amended motion: that ‘the support or sanction of the use of armed 
force whether controlled by international or national authority for 
any purpose is not consistent with pacifism’. The following day a 
motion was passed which was to have more profound con- 
sequences for the PPU, at least in the short term. This was a 
resolution requesting the National Council to take a lead in 
destroying the National Service Acts and ‘to urge all who are 
opposed to peacetime military conscription to ignore the Act and 
to refuse to obey or accept it in any detail’. 

The decision of the National Council by a narrow majority to 
implement this resolution caused Alex Wood to resign from the 
National Council. In a letter to Stuart Morris, PPU General 
Secretary, he explained his unhappiness at the way the decision 
had been made, claiming that the National Council had ceased to 
be ‘a body which represents the diversity of pacifist witness with a 
policy on general lines representative of pacifism as a whole and 
abandons the unity in diversity for which many of us strove, and in 
which we found the chief value of the Union.’5¢ Other leading 
figures followed Alex Wood’s example, including Charles Raven, 
Arther Wragg, Donald Soper, Middleton Murry and Wilfred 
Wellock. 

For Murry, of course, the issue went further than the old 
question of the type of organisation the PPU should be. As far as 
he was concerned the defeat of his attempts to get the PPU to face 
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up to the practical realities of world politics in general, and the 
threat of the Soviet Union in particular, meant that ‘it is now 
morally impossible for me to remain a sponsor of a PPU which is 
definitely opposed to collective security. Indeed if pacifism 
implies such a position (as the present Council holds) I am not a 
pacifist at all.’57 In January 1948 Murry made his final break with 
the PPU and pacifism when he resigned as a director of PN and 
requested the withdrawal of his original pledge card from the PPU 
membership files. 

Wellock’s faith in pacifism remained unwavering. Although he 
had refrained from taking any active part in the opposition to 
Murry he had, in fact, dissociated himself from Murry’s views as 
far back as October 1945. For him the choice facing the world living 
under the shadow of the atomic bomb was that ‘mankind must 
become pacifist or submit to slavery and destruction.’>* But for 
Wellock pacifism went far deeper than opposition to war and the 
use of armed force. He was now more than ever convinced that 
pacifism was a whole way of life, a mode of relating to others and 
to nature, rather than a set of specific political positions. As he 
wrote in his letter resigning from the National Council and 
withdrawing his name from the list of sponsors, the emphasis on 
all-out opposition to conscription was mis-placed, focusing as it 
did on symptoms rather than causes. Conscription, for him, was 
an ‘inevitable consequence of modern materialism under the 
guise of high standards of living.’ He continued: 


I am all in favour of an out-and-out appeal to the youth of our 
day, but it must be an appeal for an ideal way of life that is really 
worthwhile. To call upon youth to go to prison in order to overthrow 
an institution that the social system, and possibly the lives, values 
and ambitions of youth itself render inevitable is in my view 
indefensible. .. To ask young men and women to choose the way of 
prison only to discover in the end that they had done nothing but tilt 
at windmills, would, in my view, be to betray them. The great need 
today is to live vocationally, creatively, in harmony with the values 
and principles which belong to peace. To go to prison in defence of 
that right would be well worth while. But to prepare for vocational 
living is a much bigger task than to prepare to tilt at windmills. 


Wellock, who had helped to launch the No Conscription League 
in 1939 and had tried to mobilise the PPU membership into 
collective action in the political realm, was no longer concerned 
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with such immediate and, for him, relatively superficial issues. 
The key task of the pacifist was ‘to lay the spiritual, economic and 
social bases of a pacifist world.’ He was a little less clear about 
how people could be mobilised for such a world creating task, but 
he was to devote the remainder of his active life to this moral 
crusade by means of the spoken and written work and his own 
exemplary lifestyle. 


Chapter Five 
The Final Years 


Writing in 1947 Aldous Huxley maintained that Wilfred Wellock 
was one of the few isolated voices seeking to restate the old 
doctrine of self-reliance and mutual aid within a localized, 
cooperative community. In the midst of ‘the enormous bellowing 
chorus of advertisers singing the praises of centralised mass- 
producing and mass-distributing industry, and of left-wing 
propagandists singing the praise of the omnipotent state’, people 
like Wellock in Britain and Ralph Borsodi in the United States 
constituted a ‘tiny piece of decentralist leaven’ within ‘the whole 
large lump of contemporary society.” 

By 1947 Wellock was in his 68th year and was, of course, 
accustomed to membership of society’s small band of dissenters. 
However, during the period of active propagandising that 
remained for him until age finally took its toll, he was to become 
relatively isolated within the ranks of the wider peace movement 
itself. As the peace movement in the 1950s and 1960s came to focus 
increasingly on the campaign against nuclear weapons and the 
struggles for national liberation in Africa and elsewhere, Wellock 
was to remain an often times irritating and repetitive critic of those 
who concerned themselves solely with such important but to his 
mind by no means fundamental issues — failing to perceive the 
basic linkage between international crises and our whole way of 
life and the values upon which it was based. Indeed, as the post- 
war years passed Wellock was to find a more appreciative 
audience and readership amongst the members of the Gandhian 
movement in India than in the ranks of the Western peace 
movement. He was to become a regular contributor to Gandhian 
journals such as Sarvodaya and a regular correspondent with such 
figures as Jayaprakash Narayan until the closing years of his life. 
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Wellock had taken an active interest in the Gandhian struggle 
for independence and social transformation since the 1920s, but it 
was 1949 before he made his first and only visit to the Indian sub- 
continent. The occasion was the World Pacifist Conference. The 
origins of this gathering of pacifists from around the globe lay with 
a group of pacifists in the West who had suggested to Gandhi, early 
in 1946, that a mutual exchange between Western pacifists and 
himself might lead to a new perspective on the task of peace- 
making. The meeting was postponed on Gandhi's suggestion until 
after independence, then his assassination caused a further 
postponement until 1949. So it was eventually December 1949 
before a group of about 60 pacifists from around the world met 
with some 25 of Gandhi's close associates at Santiniketan in West 
Bengal, the home of Rabindranath Tagore until his death in 1941 
and which functioned as an educational and cultural centre 
dedicated to its founder’s vision of human fellowship and peace. 
Amongst the representatives who attended from Britain were Vera 
Brittain, Reginald Reynolds (who had ‘rediscovered’ his pacifism 
during the war years), Wellock, and a Quaker couple Mr and Mrs 
Brayshaw.? 

Wellock left for Calcutta late in November 1949 in the company 
of Vera Brittain and other delegates. Although it was his first trip to 
Asia it was not his first tour abroad since the end of the war, for he 
had already completed two lecturing tours of the United States 
under the auspices of the American Friends and Service 
Committee. The first of these had been of 10 weeks duration 
during the autumn of 1946 when he covered some 10,000 miles and 
addressed over 100 meetings. (He also put on weight — which was 
perhaps not too surprising after seven years of wartime austerity.) 
He returned again for a longer tour during the spring months of 
1949, On each occasion he sent back reports to PN on the 
materialist hell that was Britain’s future if the American way of life 
was pursued. During the second tour he seemed particularly 
appalled by the atrocious quality and the amazing wastage of food 
he encountered, which he took to be an important pointer to the 
quality of a civilisation that had become divorced from the natural 
order. The American way of life filled him with apprehension. It 
was a satanic civilisation in which materialism had run mad; a 
society where the concentration of financial, economic and 
political power in the hands of the few ensured the impotence of 
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the masses, who were pacified by a constant round of getting and 
spending orchestrated by the mass media — all with disastrous 
consequences for the earth’s resources. It all helped to confirm 
him in his conviction that the path to peace lay in a fundamental 
economic and social transformation guided by what could only be 
called a spiritual revolution. 

It was of course Gandhi more than any other contemporary 
leader who personified the kind of spiritual values that Wellock 
advocated, so it must have been with considerable enthusiasm and 
anticipation that he set off for his first visit to the Mahatma’s 
homeland. However, his departure was not without a certain 
ironic quality. This 70-year-old advocate of the simple, self- 
sufficient life, who dated the decline of Western civilisation from 
the onset of the industrial revolution and who had once depicted 
the motor car as a ‘spiritual disease carrier’ that undermined the 
traditional values of the English villages ‘with the vulgarity of its 
money valuations’, flew to India. There must have been a few wry 
comments at this by the younger members of the PPU who 
perhaps wondered whether all the technological spin-offs from 
the industrial revolution were necessarily evil and to be eschewed. 

Be that as it may, Wellock and his fellow delegates arrived safely 
in Calcutta, where he was able to make contact with the people 
associated with The Modern Review, the magazine to which he had 
first contributed thirty-six years previously in 1913. After a few 
days in Calcutta a party of some thirty or forty pacifists took the 
train to Bolpur, from where they travelled by bus to begin their 
week-long stay at Santiniketan. It was here that Wellock had his 
first experience of the rituals of a Gandhian camp. The day’s 
proceedings began before dawn with the songs of students 
marching round, followed by a devotional period of morning 
prayers and then breakfast* There then followed the formal 
sessions of the conference which, during the first half of the week, 
consisted mainly of reports from delegates concerning the 
position of peace movements in their country and addresses from 
key speakers. Amongst these was the Gandhian economist J.C. 
Kumarappa who outlined the economic principles upon which 
Gandhi’s constructive programme was based. He distinguished 
between a ‘current economy’ and a ‘reservoir economy’, the one 
renewing itself by a natural process and the other depending on 
finite resources and which led inevitably to a struggle to possess 
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sources of supply. According to Kumarappa, the implementation 
of Gandhi’s constructive programme, with its emphasis on 
reviving the self-sufficient economic base of village society, would 
obviate much of the competition for world resources caused by the 
reservoir economy, and would thereby reduce the incidence of 
violence in the world. Other speakers addressed further aspects of 
Gandhi's vision of a society of small, largely self-sufficient villages 
which, for Gandhi, would constitute true swaraj or independence. 
For Wellock, the emphasis placed by the Gandhians at Santiniketan 
upon the ideal of a just and nonviolent economic and social order 
came as something of a surprise. Like others in the Western peace 
movement he had followed the development of Gandhi’s ideas 
and practice with great interest, but they had been inspired in the 
main by the nonviolent struggle for independence from British 
rule by means of satyagraha. Little was known about Gandhi’s 
constructive programme, and it was at Santiniketan that Wellock 
first heard about the programme in any detail. As he informed an 
Indian interviewer in 1952: 


[learnt little about Gandhiji’s industrial and economic policy until 
I came to India in 1949 ... I followed closely the development of 
Gandhiji’s non-violent techniques. This was natural because the 
winning of Swaraj was the immediate and all absorbing problem 
and this was reported in Britain because it was connected with 
British politics. We also heard a good deal about such matters as 
Gandhiji’s championing of the depressed classes, the freeing of the 
women of India and the opposition to caste privileges. Things like 
these we knew but not the details of his Constructive Programme... 
at Santiniketan we spent most of the time listening to the close 
associates of Gandhiji. We knew from them the close relationship 
between Gandhiji’s concept of Swaraj and the principles of non- 
violence and his concept of a peaceful social order and how to 
realise it. We learnt that in Gandhiji’s view war was simply the 
outward manifestation of inward contradictions within society and 
within the individual person. Thus the causes of war had to be 
sought in the way of life and habits of the people. 


Wellock, of course, had been advocating such an approach to 
peace-making for a number of years, and so when he came to lead 
a discussion on the basic values underpinning pacifism he must 
have felt himself in the company of kindred spirits as he urged 
pacifists to simplify their own lives in the pursuit of a non- 
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aggressive economy based on decentralisation and the recreation 
of village communities, within which the key values of personal 
responsibility, creativity and neighbourliness might be redis- 
covered. He was to return to this theme at the end of the month 
when the conference reconvened at Sevagram, Gandhi's ashram 
symbolically located in the centre of India. In between times, 
however, Wellock along with other foreign delegates spent two 
weeks touring Gandhian centres throughout India. Having left 
Santiniketan on December 9 Wellock travelled to Rishikesh in the 
Himalayn foothills to spend a few days at the ashram of Mira 
Behn (Madeleine Slade), the daughter of a British admiral who 
became Gandhi’s devoted follower, where, amongst other things, 
he was particularly impressed by the composting methods 
developed at the community — advanced symptoms of what 
Reginald Reynolds was to refer to irreverently as compost- 
mentis! 

Wellock left Delhi on December 22 in the company of Vera 
Brittain, A C Barrington, the founder of the New Zealand pacifist 
community Riverside, and George Paine, a 75 year old Episcopalian 
minister from Boston. Their destination was Wardha, the nearest 
train station to Sevagram. Founded by Gandhi in 1936, Sevagram 
had become a centre for training teachers in Basic Education (Nai 
Talim). During the second half of the week at Santiniketan the 
delegates had been divided up into three ‘commissions’. Wellock 
had chaired the group enjoined to study the ways of life and work 
which would remove the occasion of war. As part of this exercise 
Wellock had undertaken a study of Gandhi’s method of Basic 
Education, and it was on the theme of the relationship between 
Basic Education and the new social order that Wellock addressed 
the conference at Sevagram. He was on familiar ground, for the 
Gandhian approach to education corresponded closely with his 
own ideas: the training for self-reliance, the emphasis upon 
cooperative work, the positive value placed on manual labour, the 
concern with reviving local agriculture and small scale industry 
and craftwork, the belief that schools should act as models of 
integrated communal living, and the emphasis placed upon 
teachers to act as exemplary models for the students — all this 
struck a resounding chord in Wellock. Basic education, as he saw 
it, could point the way towards a third path beyond the rampant 
materialism of both capitalism and communism, helping to bring 
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about the revolution in values that was a necessary basis for a 
peaceful economy and thereby a peaceful world. 

Wellock left Sevagram on the evening of New Years’ day 1950 — 
the day before his 7ist birthday. Once again he was in the 
company of A C Barrington, Vera Brittain and George Paine as 
they travelled south towards Madras where the party split up. 
Wellock continued on south to Gandhigram, a Gandhian centre 
located between Madurai and Dindigal in what is now Tamil 
Nadu. Gandhigram was to be his main base during his tour of 
projects being undertaken by Gandhians in the south of India. His 
guide for much of this tour was the Reverend Ralph R Keithan, an 
American who had first gone to India as a missionary in 1925. He 
had been expelled in 1930 by the British for engaging in political 
activities, at which time Wellock had taken up his case in the 
House of Commons, pointing out to the Colonial Secretary that 
Keithan’s only offence ‘was to give shelter for one night to an 
Englishman.” The Englishman in question had been Reginald 
Reynolds. Keithan had returned to India in 1935 as an 
‘independent missionary and worked with the Social Workers’ 
Brotherhood in Bangalore. In 1944 he was expelled once again 
from India because of his involvement with the Gandhian 
movement, but returned once again as soon as independence was 
achieved. On his return he joined Dr Soundram and her husband 
G Ramachandran, both associates of Gandhi, at the centre they 
had established at Gandhigram in 1946. By 1950 the ashram 
workers had trained over 100 women village workers, had 
established a model Basic School, founded a 20 bed maternity 
hospital, opened an orphanage, started a Leprosy Relief Centre, 
and had initiated a number of cooperative village enterprises in 
addition to basic health education work in the surrounding 
villages. In many ways Gandhigram was, and remains, one of the 
most institutionally impressive Gandhian centres in the south of 
India. . 

At the time of Wellock’s visit a number of constuctive workers 
based at Gandhigram were engaged in a nonviolent struggle in 
support of the local peasants whose livelihood was threatened by 
an order of the Madras government that all sugar cane grown in 
the region should be processed at a newly constructed factory. 
Eventually the order was withdrawn and the villagers were 
allowed to continue to process their own produce in their own 
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villages. For Gandhi it was the spinning wheel that symbolised the 
economic self-reliance of villages to which he aspired. One of the 
symbols adopted by his followers was the wearing of khadi — 
clothes made from hand-spun and hand-woven cotton.? Wellock, 
as we have seen, had been spinning wool for his own clothes for a 
number of years, so it must have been with special interest that he 
spent a day whilst in the south of India at the Khadi Centre of 
Veerapandy at Tirupur, where people were trained in spinning 
and weaving as a means of promoting village industry and 
economic self-reliance. 

It is clear that such Gandhian centres for constructive work had 
a profound impact upon Wellock. Here were working examples of 
a method of nonviolent social revolution through the agency of 
small groups. The Gandhian projects and communities must have 
appeared as natural extensions of the pacifist centres of alternative 
cooperative living with which he had been involved during the 
war, in-so-far as they combined active work for change in the 
wider society with an emphasis on the exemplary power of 
purposive living in community. Indeed, on his return to Britain he 
published a pamphlet, Gandhi as a Social Revolutionary, in which 
he argued that through his constructive programme Gandhi had 
laid the seeds of a social revolution which revealed to the world a 
third way beyond that of either capitalism or communism. In fact, 
in the latter years of his life he seemed to be motivated by two 
related concerns: to try and divert the West from its materialist 
path by propagating the ideas and ideals of Gandhi and his 
Indian followers, and at the same time to try and warn India of her 
fate if she failed to follow the lessons of the Mahatma.'° 

In actuality, the Sarvodaya (the welfare of all) movement, as the 
Gandhian constructive work movement was known, was in-a 
depressed state during the period of Wellock’s four month stay in 
India. On the eve of his assassination Gandhi had urged 
Congress to foresake the power politics of party government and 
transform itself into a Lok Sevak Sangh (a voluntary organisation 
of servants of the people) to work for reconstruction and change 
amongst India’s 700,000 villages. Bereft of his leadership, however, 
those who shared his vision of village republics (gram swaraj) were 
uncertain how to proceed. They were in a peculiar position. Their 
erstwhile colleagues in the freedom struggle now held the reins of 
state power, yet seemed to be leading India in the direction of 
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industrialisation and the centralisation of political power. Torn 
between a sense of loyalty to their friends and comrades in 
Congress and their opposition to their policies, the sarvodaya 
movement was in danger of drifting into becoming a body of 
voluntary social and relief workers operating on behalf of the 
state. There was a pressing need to forge a new role for themselves 
in an independent India. 

During this period of uncertainty and self-questioning Vinoba 
Bhave, Gandhi's spiritual heir, had withdrawn to his ashram at 
Paunar; but in 1951 he emerged to provide the sarvodaya 
movement with the key to its future development — Bhoodan (land 
gift). In April of that year he was in the Telangana district of what is 
now Andhra Pradesh where a violent struggle was taking place 
between the landless peasants and their feudal landlords. At one 
of the villages he visited on 18 April 1951 he was approached bya 
number of landless untouchables who asked him for help in 
obtaining land. According to his own account Vinoba ‘turned to 
the people of the village and asked whether there was somebody 
among them willing to give land to his brethren so that they may 
not die of starvation; and a man came forward and offered a 
hundred acres of land.’!! With this first gift of land Vinoba felt that 
God had revealed the answer to the problem of India’s landless 
which would serve as an alternative to violent revolution. In the 
process Vinoba, (or God — Vinoba was a very spiritual person) 
also provided the sarvodaya movement with the key to its future 
development. When he decided to embark upon a series of 
padayatras (walking tours) throughout India, appealing to the 
consciences of landowners in his quest for land gifts, Vinoba 
provided the members of the sarvodaya movement with a renewed 
sense of purpose — here was a movement into which they could 
channel their energies. Vinoba saw Bhoodan as a first step in 
arousing the conscience of the people, a movement of giving and 
sharing in which all could participate. His aim was a three-fold 
revolution: 


Firstly I want to change people’s hearts. Secondly, I want to create 
a change in their lives. Thirdly, I want to change the social structure 
... We do not aim at doing mere acts of kindness, but at creating a 
Kingdom of Kindness.’? 


So great was the enthusiasm for Bhoodan that a target of 50 
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million acres was set for the end of 1957, designated the Year of the 
Land Revolution. In fact, a total of somewhere around 4.2 million 
acres had been donated by that date, but by then the movement 
was calling not for the individual’s surrender of a proportion of 
their land but for the complete surrender of property rights in 
favour of the village community. This was the call for Gramdan, 
village-gift; the pooling of all the village land and vesting its 
ownership in the community — a change in the focus of the 
movement which represented, according to one observer, ‘a move 
from a basically individualist to a basically socialist programme.” 
By 1971 it was claimed that over a quarter of the villages in India 
had declared themselves for Gramdan.!4 Wellock followed these 
developments with avid interest, reporting in PN on the progress of 
the movement, which was, for him, a magnificent validation of his 
repeated call to western pacifists to adopt an ‘integral pacifism’ 
which combined not just resistance to evil but also the positive 
search for a nonviolent way of life free from exploitation. 

Never one to shrink from hyperbole, Wellock described 
Vinoba’s mission as ‘one of the greatest spiritual, social and 
economic revolutions in history.’5 At the heart of this spiritually 
motivated revolution was the faith that everything in the world 
ultimately came from God. Consequently, whenever any indiv- 
idual or group enjoyed more than their proportionate share of the 
world’s treasures and resources, then it was beholden upon them 
to act as trustees of such assets on behalf of the whole community, 
sharing them for the common good. This was the basis of the 
Gandhian principle of trusteeship, which in turn was a modifica- 
tion of the traditional Hindu concept of darmha, the moral duty 
associated with the occupancy of a particular position in the caste 
system. As such, the principle of trusteeship would seem to be a 
totally inappropriate doctrine to be adopted in the West with its 
secularised culture. However, in the 1940s Wellock had become 
associated with an industrialist who was motivated by just such a 
sense of moral purpose — this was Ernest Bader, a Swiss émigré 
who had founded the Scott Bader Company in 1920 in London 
and quickly established it as a leading chemical and resin 
manufacturing concern. 

Although successful as judged by normal capitalist standards 
Bader, who had joined the Society of Friends in 1944, remained 
dissatisfied with the disjunction between Christian morality and 
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the ethics of competitive capitalism in general, and with the 
employer-employee power relationship in particular. He took to 
heart the injunction of the 17th century Quaker, George Fox, ‘so to 
live and order our lives as to take away the occasion for war’, and 
began to cast around for a nonviolent basis upon which to order 
industrial life. This led him to think seriously about turning his 
company into some form of cooperative fellowship. In a 
discussion document he drew up for consideration by his 
employees in 1945 (they numbered about seventy at this time) he 
referred to the need to change ‘the structure of society by 
establishing responsible common ownership’, and raised the 
possibility of transferring his shares to a proposed Fellowship. 
Bader had been in correspondence with Wellock concerning his 
ideas and quoted from him in the conclusion to the document. But 
the whole tenor of the proposal displayed strong echoes of 
Wellock’s ideas. He stressed the desirability of limiting the size of 
enterprises, emphasised the social responsibility of industry, 
referred to the human potential for cooperative effort, and 
affirmed the crucial importance of worthwhile work for the 
development of the individual. In words that could have been 
written by Wellock he maintained that: 


What the worker really dreams of is the acquiring of social 
function and status ... Increases in wages or better conditions of 
work can be no moral equivalent for pride in craftmanship, social 
recognition and acclaim, opportunities for advancement and for 
the free expression of personality and initiative.'® 


Wellock, who addressed this same theme as guest speaker at the 
25th anniversary of the company in February 1946, encouraged 
Bader in his initiative, observing that his was ‘the only such 
venture I have heard of which has in view the integration of a 
community, or an industrial labour unit with the complete life of 
the surrounding area.”!” 

In 1951 Bader finally formed the Scott Bader Commonwealth 
and handed over 90% of the shares held by the Bader family to a 
newly constituted body, the Commonwealth, made up of all those 


members of the workforce who wished to belong to what was, on. 


paper at least, the legal owner and ultimate authority in the 
enterprise. In the preamble to the new constitution Bader quoted 
directly from Wellock’s address on ‘Basic Education and the 
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Social Order’ delivered at Sevagram in December 1949, when he 
appealed to his fellow business men to ask themselves ‘to what 
extent violence resides in the demands we make upon the earth’s 
resources and the available raw materials by reason of our self- 
indulgent existence, and what is to be our personal contribution to 
peace.’ In 1963 the remaining 10% of the shares was handed over to 
the Commonwealth. By this time Bader increasingly referred to 
Gandhi as the source of his ideas on communal ownership and 
cooperative management, a fact which his biographer attributed 
to the influence of Wellock.!® Thus, in the preamble to the 1963 
constitution Bader made explicit reference to the Gandhian 
principle of trusteeship when he wrote: 


The ultimate criteria in the organisation of work should be human 
dignity and service toothers instead of solely economic performance. 
We feel mutual responsibility must permeate the whole community 
of work and be upheld by democratic participation and the 
principle of trusteeship. 


Wellock and Bader were to continue their association, primarily 
by means of an active correspondence which on occasions 
reached the level of two or three letters a week, until the end of 
Wellock’s life. An examination of the correspondence that 
remains in the archives at Scott Bader reveals Wellock as the 
sounding board for many of Bader’s ideas and schemes for the 
Commonwealth, whilst Bader presented a sympathetic ear for 
Wellock’s strictures against the narrow focus of the peace 
movement.!? They worked closely together in 1957 along with 
Harold Farmer, a North London printer who had turned his 
company into a cooperative, to establish an association of firms 
and industrialists who were interested in the idea and practice of 
common ownership. The resulting organisation, Demintry (Society 
for Democratic Integration in Industry), was launched at a public 
meeting in January 1958 with Wellock as chairman and Bader as 
secretary2° The aim of the organisation was to foster ‘an 
ideological development of industry into living communities and 
basic democracies, where the company is chartered and constituted 
as a form of common ownership of the means of production. Its 
purpose is to create ideals which turn men into servers, rather than 
that ideals should merely serve man.?! Demintry was to continue 
in existence as a pressure group until it was superseded in 1971 by 
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ICOM, the Industrial Common Ownership Movement. By that 
time Ernest Bader had dissociated himself over the issue of 
common ownership firms accepting armament contracts and the 
establishment of common ownership fimms with the aid of loan 
capital — he was totally opposed to both. In 1976 the Industrial 
Common Ownership Act was passed providing legal recognition 
of common ownership companies — a major achievement that 
owed not a little to the pioneering efforts of people like Bader and 
Wellock.22 

In April 1959 Wellock wrote to Ernest Bader bemoaning Hugh 
Brock’s editorship of PN, of which Wellock was still a director, 
complaining about the ‘dearth of material on the social revolution 
that ought to be appearing regularly in PN’, and claiming that 
Hugh Brock had become ‘so overwhelmed with the nuclear 
weapon campaign that I fear he has slipped into the profoundly 
mistaken view that major, if not complete, disarmament can take 
place amidst the conflict of ideologies.’?3 Earlier that year, on 6 
February, PN had organised an 80th birthday celebration for 
Wellock at the Friends International Centre in London.”4 Never 
one to give up an opportunity to repeat his views in public, he used 
the occasion to reflect on how, in his view, pacifists had failed to 
keep pace with the times. After reviewing his own political 
development he concluded by urging pacifists: 


to discover how to supersede the economic mass-man with the 
whole man, who must be the foundation of a peaceful world. 


The first condition of human wholeness is a culture, philosophy or 
religion which unifies material and spiritual values in vocational or 
social living. This might be described as self and social fulfilment 
through socially motivated self-giving. 


Such a culture and way of life, together with a social order in which 
it can find full expression is our great need today, and to its 
realisation pacifists should devote most of their time, energy and 
talents.?° 


There must have been few regular readers of PN in the late 1950s 
who were not familiar with Wellock’s criticisms of the peace 
movement’s overwhelming concern with campaigning by means 
of marches, meetings and direct action against nuclear weapons. 
The National Council for the Abolition of Nuclear Weapons Tests 
(NCANWT) had been formed in February 1957, whilst the 
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Emergency Committee for Direct Action against Nuclear War 
(based at PN’s offices in Blackstock Road) came into existence 
a couple of months later in April 1957, in a belated attempt to 
frustrate the British H-bomb test at Christmas Island by trying to 
send a boat into the test area. Later that year, in November, Hugh 
Brock suggested that the Direct Action Committee (DAC) should 
organise a march to Aldermaston.”° The first Aldermaston march 
took place the following Easter when 4000 people left Trafalgar 
Square on the four day journey to the atomic weapons establish- 
ment. By this ttme NCANWT had handed over its funds, files and 
organiser (Peggy Duff) to a new campaign — the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament (CND). This took place at a meeting held 
on 16 January 1958 with Canon Collins and a group which he was 
later to depict as the ‘prima donnas of the campaigning business’: 
they included the editor of the New Statesman Kingsley Martin, 
Bertrand Russell, Michael Foot, Sir Richard Acland, Ritchie 
Calder and Rose MacAulay. 

During 1958 the number of nuclear tests throughout the world 
reached almost one hundred, double the figure of 1957, and 
Britain agreed with the USA to build four bases in East Anglia for 
sixty Thor missiles. One of these bases was at Swaffham in 
Norfolk, and it was there in December 1958 that the first major 
action involving civil disobedience organised by the DAC took 
place — forty-five demonstrators were arrested for blocking the 
entrance to the site and thirty of them spent Christmas in jail, 
including Hugh Brock and Christopher Farley of PN, Pat 
Arrowsmith, April Carter, Michael Randle, Michael Scott, and 
Will Warren. 

So the pattern was set for the next few years — with the DAC 
eventually giving way to the Committee of 100’s campaign of mass 
‘sit-downs’ leading up to the ‘National Day of Civil Disobedience’ 
on 9 December 1961, when 5000 people took part in actions at the 
Wethersfield, Brize Norton and Ruislip airbases, and in supporting 
demonstrations in Bristol, Cardiff, York and Manchester, resulting 
in the arrest of over 800 — including six leading figures charged 
under the Official Secrets Act on 8 December. Meanwhile CND 
continued along the more constitutional path of organising public 
meetings and rallies — including the annual Easter march from 
Aldermaston — and seeking to win over the Labour Party to 
unilateralism. This campaign appeared to have achieved a 
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notable victory at the Scarborough conference of 1960, only to see 
it reversed the following year. Victory through the Labour Party 
had been the one basic strategy of the CND leadership — they had 
little idea of any alternative means of achieving their ends. 
Likewise, by the end of 1961 the Committee of 100 was beginning 
to question the effectiveness of mass civil disobedience and had 
begun to consider the possibility of working for mass industrial 
action as a means of winning the campaign for unilateral 
disarmament.?” 

For some pacifists such developments presented the perennial 
problem of what attitude to adopt towards nonviolent direct action 
which sought to achieve its end by means of coercion (however 
nonviolent) rather than conversion of the opponent.”8 For its part 
the PPU found itself divided on the stance to be adopted not only 
towards nonviolent direct action that involved civil disobedience, 
but also towards the nuclear disarmament campaign as a whole. 
Whilst many of the younger members in particular threw 
themselves wholeheartedly into the campaign, there were strong 
reservations amongst some of the older generation about associating 
the PPU with a movement that demanded the abolition of one 
particular type of weaponry, rather than the renunciation of every 
weapon of war and hence of war itself. Indeed, Stuart Morris, the 
General Secretary, was reported to have remarked at the 1959 
annual general meeting that CND’s policy was not even half-way 
towards pacifism but was going in the wrong direction. Four years 
later PN reported that at the 1963 AGM ‘the PPU held its annual 
debate on whether or not to cooperate with the anti-nuclear 
campaigners, and remained firmly on the fence.?° By this time PN 
had enjoyed two years of independence from the PPU. Referring 
to the severance of the formal ties in the spring of 1961 Sybil 
Morrison explained: 


It appeared to some at this time that Peace News’ all-out support 
and advocacy of the CND, left too little space for pacifism, and that 
an impression was fast being given that the paper was the organ of 
the Campaign rather than of the PPU. There were, on the other 
hand, many, including the Editor, who thought it right that Peace 
News should support the CND and advocate its policies. This 
disagreement finally became acute, leading to the resignation of 
some PPU members from the Board of Directors, and eventually to 
the unhappy decision to separate.2° 
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A few years before this final break Reginald Reynolds published a 
provocative article in PN entitled “The Map of Mrs Brown’, in 
which he bemoaned the peace movement’s apparent inability to 
exert any influence over ‘ordinary people’. In the course of the 
article Reynolds identified what he saw as the major divisions 
within the pacifist camp.*! There was first of all the pacifist old 
guard: 


They are good old sloggers who cling bravely to the belief that the 
slogans and activities which have been proved and tested by 
decades of dismal failure deserve our allegiance and will at any 
moment lead on to victory. 


A second group consisted of the ‘young Turks’ with a passion for 
action driven by a desperate sense of urgency — but lacking ‘any 
real understanding of what they are up against. Reynold’s third 
group consisted of those he described as ‘Perfectionists’ who, 


having proved that there can be no peace without a complete social, 
political, economic, psychological and spiritual revolution, they 
nevertheless leave me with an awkward feeling that they are talking 
very good sense about town planning when the immediate and 
urgent necessity is a fire engine, which they reject as a palliative. 


Responding to Reynolds a few weeks later Wellock accepted his 
basic three-fold categorisation of pacifists, and whilst disavowing 
the label ‘perfectionist’ acknowledged that this was the grouping to 
which he belonged. Apart from anything else Wellock rejected the 
notion of ‘town planning’ in the ‘here-and-now for some 
unspecified time in the future: ‘one man’s blueprints may be 
another man’s prison-house’, he had written in one of his Orchard 
Lea Papers (OLP). The OLP consisted of twelve single sheet leaflets 
which Wellock began publishing at more or less monthly intervals 
in November 1952. The title of the series came from the name of 
the house at New Longton, near Preston in Lancashire, to which 
the couple had retired in the spring of 1951.32 It was in the OLP that 
Wellock brought together all the different strands that had come 
to inform his thinking — and itis for the OLP that he is best known 
amongst the post-war generation of pacifists. In them he repeated 
his familiar analysis of the major source of world conflict — ‘the 
materialism of abundance’. On the world scale we were ex- 
periencing an intensifying struggle for the raw materials and 
export markets necessary to fuel our devouring economies. Within 
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nations there was the constant stimulation of extravagant habits 
amongst a population that had become robot-like as a consequence 
of the industrial development, mass-production techniques and 
associated narrow division of labour that denied people any 
opportunity of creative self-fulfilment in work. As a result people 
sought compensation for such a dehumanised existence in empty 
leisure pursuits and the endless acquisition of consumer goods, in 
the tragic belief that money and material possessions provided the 
answer to all their needs. This pursuit of material abundance at 
the individual level contributed directly to the heightening of 
international tension between the super-powers. Not only did it 
lead to the competition between states for markets and resources, 
but led to the capitalist fear of the communist bloc — the fear of 
capitalism’s failure to continue meeting the demands for ever 
higher material standards of living, and the consequent social 
unrest, which would provide fertile ground for the spread of 
communism. As regards the communist bloc, Wellock saw them 
pursuing the same path of material abundance in order to reveal 
‘to the world that state socialism did not necessarily mean 
austerity, and thereby increasing the appeal of communism to the 
disadvantaged of the capitalist world. This was all taking place in 
the context of diminishing world markets as the erstwhile 
providers of global raw materials in what we would now call the 
Third World developed their own industrial capacity. The 
consequences of such countries following the path of industrial- 
isation would be catastrophic — not only in terms of heightened 
world tension and competition but also in terms of the ravaging of 
the earth’s finite resources. Given this kind of analysis, Wellock 
argued that it was unrealistic to demand disarmament without 
taking into account the economic policies that produced the 
tensions of which the arms race was merely a symptom. As he 
proclaimed in a public lecture in 1956: 


Our economy is a war-producing economy. I am not interested in 
any disarmament policy which takes no account of basic causative 
factors. 


A far-reaching process of social, economic and cultural re- 
construction was required, for ‘the root problem of our time is how 
to pass from a quantitative civilization which fragments the human 
person to a qualitative civilization which makes whole persons.’ 
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Many of Wellock’s contemporaries were prepared to ack- 
nowledge the soundness of this kind of analysis, what frustrated 
them was the issue of what course of action to follow which, whilst 
confronting the fundamental issues, also dealt directly with some 
of the most pressing and immediate ‘symptoms’ — the escalating 
nuclear arms race in particular. It was all very well to call for a 
moral transformation away from the materialistic principles of 
competitive possessive individualism and the adoption of a new 
way of life, based on the old axiom of true self-fulfilment being 
achieved through selfless service of others — but until that 
heavenly state of fellowship and cooperative endeavour was 
achieved, what was to be done about the immediate threats to 
global existence? This was (and is) an understandable reaction to 
Wellock’s analysis — it was at the core of Reynold’s critique of the 
‘perfectionist’ pacifists. However, to be fair to Wellock, he did 
attempt to adumbrate some of the prerequisites for his new 
civilization in the OLP. The aim was: 


to restore the right to every nation to achieve a reasonably self- 
sufficient economy, and to the people of every nation, including our 
own, the right to responsibility, creative opportunity, and the vital 
relationships of a well-integrated, organic society.>5 


Such an end required radical political devolution and social and 
economic decentralisation, as ‘there is a vital connection between 
institutional smallness and human wholeness. *¢ So he advocated 
the development of small communities, villages and towns 
(reminiscent of Gandhi’s vision of gram swaraj — a society of 
village republics) with populations of around 3000, interspersed 
with larger regional market towns. He envisaged such communities 
cooperating together under the guidance of some form of regional 
economic council embracing up to fifteen communities. The 
transference of economic and political power to the grass roots 
was an essential prerequisite if one was to restore to 


society its functional character and to man his basic freedoms and 
rights. One of the means to this end is the establishment of small 
agro-industrial communities in which every person has the status of 
a responsible worker and citizen, and enjoys organic relationship 
with a community which controls its economic and political life by 
means of Guilds, Councils, and such other institutions as it deems 
advisable.3” 
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For Wellock work (which he defined as ‘a process of self- 
realisation through self-outpouring for worthwhile ends’) was the 
social cement of rich community relations. Consequently he 
advocated the regeneration of small scale industries and crafts. He 
retained the idea of ‘dual occupations’ with people dividing their 
time between the boring, repetitive tasks involved in the production 
of those goods that necessitated large scale industrial enterprises 
(bicycles, sewing machines etc) and the creative self-fulfilling 
work of horticulture, handicrafts and the like. 

Given this emphasis on national and regional self-sufficiency 
Wellock attributed particular significance to the role of agriculture. 
In order to increase agricultural production without upsetting the 
balance of nature he urged a return to small-scale family farming 
using organic methods. This in turn could be complemented by 
the development of cooperative groups of market gardeners, along 
with people growing much of their food in their own vegetable 
plots and allotments. Although he believed that this would go a 
long way towards achieving the right balance between food 
production and population levels, he was firmly of the belief that 
Britain was over-populated. Consequently he urged that emigration 
to the dominions of Canada, Australia and New Zealand should 
be encouraged.** He was convinced that the appropriate scale of 
emigration could be achieved ‘naturally’, in the context of 
increasingly harmonious relationships between states consequent 
upon the establishment of non-aggressive economies throughout 
the world. 

These changes could never be achieved through imposition 
from above — they had to develop organically from the grass 
roots. As such he placed considerable emphasis upon the role of 
the individual in working to promote cooperation in all walks of 
life: 


At the personal level, those who have the vision of the new social 
order should to the utmost of their power mould their lives in 
accordance with its values, and try to secure group action in the 
shaping of new institutions in which those values can be 
realised.°9 


Amongst other things he enjoined those who, like him, believed 
that pacifism entailed a ‘positive’ way of life, rather than a merely 
‘negative’ rejection of the use of armed force in international 
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relations, to seek to meet as much of their needs as possible from 
the fruits of their own labour. This idea of ‘bread labour’, much 
advocated by Tolstoy and Gandhi, was something which Wellock 
practised himself. As he wrote in his autobiography: 


I believe that hand labour is essential to human wholeness. I have 
found that the interaction of manual and mental labour is essential 
to a balanced personality and a balanced life.*° 


Indeed, whatever one might think about Wellock’s ideas one could 
never justifiably accuse him of hypocrisy. As one of the reviewers 
of the OLP observed of him: 


Wilfred Wellock ... is in the direct tradition of Robert Owen, 
William Morris and Eric Gill; a warner and a cherisher, preserving 
within his own life and his own mind those values which he has 
seen the power ages crush and squeeze and suck out of the people 
before his agonised eyes ... Wilfred Wellock is himself an example 
of the kind of man he pleads for — the whole man.. .4! 


In a letter to Ernest Bader in 1959 Wellock discussed the problem 
of trying to live a life without contradicting his basic values. He 
referred to his decision to devote his life to the service of humanity 
and 


... to this end I decided to live below the income tax level, and 
whenever my income came up to that level I increased the 
percentage of my voluntary, unpaid labour. The fact is that I have 
not paid income tax more than six times during the whole of my life 
... That decision has solved a lot of my problems and saved me 
from many of life’s pitfalls. It simplified my life and gave me a 
freedom I treasure beyond words.*” 


In the OLP Wellock had written, ‘Peace is a way of life for persons 
and nations alike; it emanates from society as scent from roses.’ 
This emphasis on the importance of an ‘integral pacifism’ and the 
power of personal example as a means of creating an alternative 
and nonviolent order, was, of course, a recurring theme — 
particularly during the latter years of his life This concern with a 
politics of creative and vocational living can be traced right back 
to his early Non-Conformist days in Nelson, and on through his 
involvement with pacifist communities during the Second World 
War, to his ‘discovery’ of Gandhi’s constructive programme at the 
World Pacifist Conference. No doubt it was also linked to the 
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lessening of his own involvement in active campaigning and war 
resistance activity in the post-war years, as a younger generation of 
activists came to the fore. He was, after all, 72 years of age in 1951 
when he and Fanny ‘retired’ to the house at New Longton which 
was to remain their home until 1969. There, with less call on his 
time as a platform speaker (although he was always eager to accept 
an invitation to speak in public), he devoted the bulk of his hours 
to writing and practising his own form of vocational living. Always 
the journalist and pamphleteer rather than the composer of 
deeply analytical treatises, one of his more sustained pieces of 
writing was his autobiography which was published in instalments 
in Sarvodaya during 1960 and 1961. In a letter to friends in 
September 1961 Wellock referred to the work he had just 
completed and confessed: ‘I must say I enjoyed writing it and even 
began to be surprised at the various revelations as they appeared, 
almost as if I was writing about somebody else.’ One chapter of 
the work was devoted to a description of the life that he and Fanny 
had made for themselves at Orchard Lea. 
His day began around 5.00 am: 


I do my best mental work in those early hours. My brain runs into a 
fever almost the moment I awaken, presents me with a platter of 
ideas which compel me to rise.45 


After a weak cup of tea he spent the next four or five hours working 
at his desk, with a short break at 8.00 am to listen to the news on the 
radio. Around 10.00 am they would have their first meal of the day, 
then it was back to his desk ‘until my brain is tired and I long for 
fresh air and exercise, when I go into the garden.’ In springtime he 
might spend up to six or seven hours a day sowing and planting, 
whilst in winter more time would be devoted to spinning. The 
evenings were for reading. The garden was his great love, and 
letters to friends invariably contained some reference to the 
pleasure he continued to derive from its beauty and its fruits. Thus, 
in August 1959 he wrote to friends: 


- As I write, before the window which looks on to the lawn, I look out 
on a fine array of roses and at the back of these an arc of conifers, 
rhododendrons and flowering shrubs, which shut out the lane 
beyond. It is lovely and quiet, and I can write in peace without any 
obtrusions of any kind.*¢ 


Again, to the same people in February 1962: 
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On every fine day I am out preparing the beds for the early plantings 
and sowings. Broad beans will be going in very soon, the bed is 
already prepared. Yes, I am in topping form and quite ready for the 
Spring gardening. 

During the last 10 days I have given 4 lectures on very varied 
subjects in and around Preston.*’ 


Of course, as with every gardener, the weather could frustrate even 
the most careful preparation, and later that year he was writing to 
Ernest Bader bemoaning the wretched weather which had meant 
that only sixty out of eighty broad been seeds planted had 
germinated after a month in the ground. 

Wellock was a firm believer in organic methods of cultivation 
without the use of chemicals and pesticides. Indeed, before 
completing the contract to purchase Orchard Lea he had insisted 
upon taking a spade to the garden to test the quality of the soil. He 
had come across the work of Albert Howard, the pioneer of 
organic cultivation, in the inter-war years and had joined the Soil 
Association as soon as it was founded. As with any organisation he 
joined he could not rest content with being a passive member, and 
he wrote and lectured on the subject for many years. After the 
move to New Longton he became Chairman of the Lancashire 
branch of the Soil Association, remaining an active member until 
failing health took its toll in the late 1960s. 

Part of Howard’s philosophy of organic cultivation involved the 
use of compost to raise the health of plants so that they became 
disease resistant and so did not need chemical spraying and the 
like to assist their growth. There was an obvious parallel between 
this approach to agriculture and Wellock’s own approach to the 
problems of war and peace — a healthy organic society would not 
produce the symptoms of stress and tension that would lead to 
conflict. It was also the philosophy that Wellock applied to his own 
life — the search for a healthy constitution was fundamental to his 
quest for a balanced integrated way of life which was, in turn, part 
and parcel of his attempts to promote a process of social 
reconstruction. In fact, as one reads of his experiments with diet, 
exercise, cold baths, ‘natural’ cures and the like, one cannot but be 
reminded of Gandhi's experiments in a similar vein. Indeed one 
might be tempted to believe that Wellock was merely mirroring his 
mentor if it was not for the fact that he began his experiments with 
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diet and vegetarianism long before he became aware of Gandhi's 
occasionally eccentric habits (to Western eyes at least). One thing 
he would seem to have shared with Gandhi was a truly ascetic self- 
discipline. From his youth he had pursued the spartan practice of 
a cold bath every morning followed by vigorous exercise. He had 
forsaken this habit sometime in the 1950s, but in its place he had 
taken up swimming — although he never fully mastered the 
medium and could barely keep his head out of the water, a width 
of the swimming bath was about his limit by which time he was 
gasping for breath.” 

Such physical exercise was merely a part of his regime. The real 
key to his health, he believed, was his diet. Writing at the age of 82 
he claimed that in the 76 years since he was ill with inflammation 
of the lungs he had suffered no serious illness, having spent no 
more than a total of seven days in the sick bed: ‘this I attribute in 
part to a good constitution, but also and perhaps mainly dieting, a 
study that commenced in my early twenties.’° Apparently at the 
age of 21 he was unable to shrug off an attack of cattarh. He was 
lent a pamphlet which claimed that most colds were slight fevers 
attributable to over-eating. At that time he was enjoying three 
meals a day in addition to a light supper, so he did without supper 
for a month and the catarrh improved. Breakfast was the next 
meal to go, and the cattarh disappeared completely. For the 
remainder of his life Wellock lived off two meals a day. He 
eliminated sugar from his diet after a consultation with Dr 
Allinson (of Allinson’s whole-wheat bread). This kind of experi- 
mental approach to diet and health continued throughout his life. 
He maintained that his freedom from rheumatic pains was due to 
his vegetarian diet, involving the consumption of a lot of 
uncooked vegetables. Moreover, as evidence to support his claim 
he vouched that 


On several occasions I have deliberately developed rheumatism 
and eczema within two or three weeks by diet alone, and then got rid 
of them by returning to my normal diet. I don’t have colds because 
the moment I feel that slight heaviness about the head or face which 
normally indicates the approach of a cold, ! immediately cut out a 
meal, or possible two, and all is well.*! 


Fanny shared his belief in the vital relationship between food and 
health, and was a keen advocate of ‘natural’ cures: ‘lettuce and 
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skimmed milk for cleansing the stomach’ was one of her stock 
prescriptions recalled by her niece. 

However ‘faddish’ this experimentation with diet might have 
seemed to some of their contemporaries (at the age of 82 Wellock 
was experimenting with honey, and concluded that such was its 
richness that it should be taken only in moderation), both he and 
Fanny seemed to have enjoyed exceptionally good health until 
they reached their eighties. Although Fanny was a couple of years 
younger, it was she who first began to show definite signs of failing 
health — increasing loss of short-term memory, problems with 
hearing and eyesight, unsteadiness on her feet and occasional loss 
of balance. They still managed to enjoy the garden and maintain a 
reasonably active social life despite these handicaps. Wellock had 
been instrumental in forming an “‘Evergreens’ club in New 
Longton for the elderly. He enjoyed the opportunity to lecture the 
members about his travels and visits to various lands, they both 
went along to the choral evenings and other social events whilst, in 
addition, he was able to draw upon his experience from his 
NMWM days to organise holiday tours for the members. Thus, 
writing to friends at Christmas 1966 he described how 


to break any tendency to monotony and drudgery, once Spring 
returns we arrange to have an occasional holiday in one of our 
numerous Lancashire seaside resorts — between April and June 
and then in late September and October. 


I am president of the Elderlies in this area and last year we took a 
party of 40 to Llandudno in May and a similar one to Bournemouth 
in October, each for a week’s holiday ... These efforts are 
appreciated, then other innovations act as means of giving to life a 
new meaning in an age where the rush of events tends to leave a 
wide gap between the under sixties and the over seventies and 
eighties. So altogether I am able to feel the pleasures of rendering 
needed services to a neglected section of the community.*? 


This pattern of taking occasional holidays in spring and autumn 
continued until the end of the 1960s. By then, however, they had 
both grown so frail that they could no longer look after each other 
properly, and it was decided that they should move into sheltered 
housing in the spring of 1969. Although Wellock was finding it 
increasingly difficult to keep up with his correspondence, he was 
still in regular touch with friends in India and elsewhere. Writing 
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to friends in Stourbridge in April 1969 he apologised for the delay 
since his last letter and went on to explain, 


For one thing, Fanny has steadily lost her sight and also her (short- 
term) memory, which together have greatly reduced our leisure and 
made it increasingly difficult to maintain a steady correspondence 
with our many friends. 


Recently it has been made possible to remedy that situation by the 
fact that our Local Authority has decided to build some bungalows 
for the sole use of elderly people who really needed them. As I am 
turned 90 and Fanny is 88 we possessed a major claim to one of 
these bungalows, while since I am president of the elderly people’s 
club and took an interest in promoting the welfare of such people, 
the committee felt I would be of great help in developing a 
community spirit in this new community project... This situation 
frees us from a lot of uncertainties and other worries and enables us 
to enter upon a new way of life with free minds. I feel we can 
surmount the ills of old age with much less worry than would 
otherwise be the case.53 


Their health continued to deteriorate and their mobility became 
ever more limited. They moved to an old folks home at Walton-le- 
Dale near Preston and then, on 20 April 1972 Wellock was 
admitted to Heath Charnock Hospital in Preston where he died 
on July 27, 1972 at the age of 93. Fanny survived him by only a few 
months. He left no will and had divested himself of much of his 
material wealth in the years immediately prior to his death. He 
had made regular donations to Sarvodaya and to Peace News 
and had donated £1,000 towards the construction of the village 
hall at New Longton. 

In the preface to his autobiography Wellock had described his 
life as ‘a perpetual series of experiments in the art of living.’ It had 
been a long and a full journey of discovery. 


Conclusion 


It was a warm late summer’s day in 1985 when I decided I should 
go over to New Longton to have a look at Orchard Lea, the house 
the Wellocks had left in 1968. My route took me over the Pennines 
from my home in Bradford and then onto the Lancashire plain 
south of Preston. I could not help but feel that there was something 
symbolic in the journey on a Triumph motorbike, made by a 
workers’ cooperative, as I passed over Wycoller where Wellock had 
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walked in his youth, then on through Nelson where he was born, 
and then finally arrived at the bungalow where he and Fanny had 
spent their last years. The couple who had bought the property in 
1968 made me welcome, showed me round the house and garden, 
and over a cup of coffee we talked about the previous occupants. 
They pointed out the new greenhouse they had purchased to 
protect the fig tree and the vine which they had inherited with the 
house, and were a little bemused at the expense they had incurred 
in order to preserve these symbols of Wellock’s horticultural skill. 
A fairly down-to-earth Lancashire couple, they confessed that 
they still felt something of Wellock’s spirit in the house and 
garden, and considered themselves to be under some kind of 
obligation to try and maintain the house and garden in 
accordance with that spirit. True, they had modernised the 
property and grassed over much of the area that Wellock had 
devoted to vegetable growing, but the front garden was much the 
same as in Wellock’s time, shaded by fir trees and rhododendrons. 

Whilst the influence of Wellock continues to make itself felt at 
Orchard Lea, his influence on the wider world scene is a matter for 
debate. Despite his active involvement in movements for change 
throughout the bulk of his life, and his voluminous output of 
pamphlets, articles and other publications, Wellock lived his life 
very much on the margins of the mainstream of history. But, as 
with many ‘outsiders’, it can be argued that Wellock had a far 
firmer understanding of the crises of his age and a far clearer 
vision of an alternative than those caught up in the central flow of 
history. It is true that, judged by conventional criteria, Wellock and 
his contemporaries achieved relatively little. The threat of mass 
destruction continues to hang over us as the states of the world 
continue to amass armaments and weapons of destruction. The 
scale of things seems to grow ever larger, and individuals become 
ever more ‘cog-like’ in their sense of powerlessness as mere 
spectators of historical development. The destruction of our 
environment continues apace. Finite resources are devoured as 
nature is exploited for the sake of private profit and state power. 
We seem as far from the cooperative commonwealth as ever. Faced 
with the realities of the world as it is, it is difficult to avoid sinking 
into a philosophy of despair. 

However, to give way to a philosophy of despair is to relinquish 
any possibility of acting in the world to change it. The pessimism 
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that comes from a clear intellectual analysis of the world crisis 

must be balanced by an optimism of the will, a philosophy of 
hope. And there are hopeful signs. During the last quarter of his 

life, when he was advocating a return to a simpler, more self-* 
reliant, integrated and ecologically sound cooperative way of life 

as a necessary basis for a peaceful world, Wellock was generally 

considered to be something of a crank by his contemporaries — a 

charming person but one who was completely out of step with his 

times. But, as we look around the contemporary scene it is possible 

to discern a growing interest in the kinds of ideas that Wellock 

advocated. Decentralisation, ‘small is beautiful’, the limitation of 
material wants, cooperative production, ecologically sound 

economic systems and modes of life — all these ideas are starting 

to encroach from the margins into the mainstream of current 

debate. Ideas only reach people who are ready to hear them, and it 

would seem as if increasing numbers are becoming receptive to 

the ideas of those, like Wellock, who question the fundamental 

values and premises upon which our society and its institutions 

are based. More than ever before we now need the courage to move 

beyond the parameters of conventional wisdom, to become 

imaginative and utopian in our thinking and being. 

In 1968 the radical students of France urged us to ‘Be practical, 
do the impossible!’ In equipping ourselves to attempt the 
impossible we could do worse than draw some lessons from 
Wellock. Perhaps the key lesson is that the crisis of the arms race, 
the ecological crisis, and the general human crisis have their roots 
in a social crisis. Our domination and exploitation of nature stems 
from the domination and exploitation of humans by humans, of 
women by men, of wage labour by capital, of one country by 
another. All these inter-related forms of domination have their 
roots in the basic values and human relationships of our society. If 
we are to have a future then we need to reconstruct these values as 
they are embodied in our daily lives and institutions. We need to 
see the whole of our daily life as an arena of struggle against the 
totalitarian tendencies of the technocracies and bureaucratic 
structures that seek to disempower us and turn us into mere 
objects, passive tools, rather than active, self-conscious subjects. 
The quest for a new social order needs to focus not just on the 
workplace but the family, not just on the relationship between 
classes but on the relationships within classrooms, not just on the 
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material conditions of life but on the spiritual condition of the 
individual psyche. We need to reempower ourselves, educate 
ourselves for the role of active self-governing citizens capable of 
creating and maintaining self-governing communities and insti- 
tutions. This, I believe, was the message at the core of Wellock’s 
advocacy of an integral pacifism and a politics of creative living: 
the need for a change in the basic organising principle of our lives 
away from the conception of the good life as a high standard of 
living, defined in the quantitative terms of a limitless consumption 
of material goods, and a move towards a new understanding of 
what it means to live well — a high standard of life defined in the 
qualitative, ethical terms of a balanced, self-sufficient life based 
on the limitation of wants and mutuality between all living 
things. 

In sketching the appropriate social context for such a life 
Wellock drew upon the traditional libertarian ideal of a society of 
small societies where people deal with each other on a face-to-face 
basis; where decisions are arrived at through the direct involve- 
ment of all those who wish to participate; where the emphasis in 
production is upon quality and permanence rather than planned 
obsolescence; where work is once again seen as a realm of freedom 
to create, a means of self-expression and self-realisation; where 
the opposition between town and country would be transcended; 
where narrow egotism will give way to true individuality, and 
rampant competitiveness will be replaced by the practice of 
cooperative endeavour, mutual aid and community. This vision is 
as relevant today as it ever was. 

Finally, with regard to the means whereby we might seek to 
achieve such an ‘impossible ideal’, the relevance of Wellock’s 
pacifist concern with the continuity between means and ends 
cannot be overstated. An organic, nonviolent social order, a 
society without exploitation and domination of humans by 
humans and nature by humans, can only grow from the bottom 
up. It must grow from the seeds that we sow in our everyday lives 
and actions. To quote a more recent writer and activist: 


Direct action, so integral to the management of a future society, has 
its parallel in the use of direct action to change society. Communal 
forms, so integral to the structure of a future society, have their 
parallel in the use of communal forms — collectives, affinity 
groups, and the like — to change society. The ecological ethics, 
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confederal relationships, and decentralised structures we would 
expect to find in a future society, are fostered by the values and 
networks we try to use in achieving an ecological society.54 


To the contemporary generation of peace activists ‘direct action’ 
brings to mind the range of tactics and strategies available to 
obstruct and frustrate the functioning of institutions and instru- 
ments of oppression and violence. The life and example of 
Wellock should remind us that the key to direct action is the 
expression of our claim to be autonomous, self-managing citizens 
of our society. As such, it is not something to be confined to 
occasional demonstrations. The authentic expression of the 
principle of direct action requires us to practise and exercise our 
capacity for self-management, creative self-expression and mutual 
care and concern for others, in all areas of life. Only by seeking to 
transform ourselves at the same time as we seek to reconstruct our 
institutions can we hope to achieve the impossible, and thereby 
avert the unthinkable. 
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